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The Fall of Malenkov 


From The Economist, London, February 12, 1955* 


HE countless unfortunates who have undergone 

Communist methods of interrogation must often 
have wondered how their tormentors would stand up 
to the relentless pressure for a confession if the roles 
were reversed. On Tuesday, February 8, they learned 
that even the head of a Soviet government could be 
reduced to public recantation. Georgi Malenkov was 
stripped of his power under the eyes of the whole 
Supreme Soviet, the Moscow diplomatic corps, and a 
fair number of press correspondents. Under the same 
startled gaze, this master-manager listened to the 
reading of a confession in which he accused himself of 
failure in management; his abject humiliation was 
completed when he admitted “* guilt and responsibility 
for the unsatisfactory position in agriculture.’’ The 
man on whom that responsibility really lay, Nikita 
Khrushchev, promptly nominated a new prime minis- 
ter, who turned out to be not the veteran with agricul- 
tural experience for whom Malenkov had seemed 
to be making way, but the “‘ political marshal’’ and 
defense minister, Nikolai Bulganin. Next day the 
fallen premier gratefully accepted the obscurity of a 
new role as minister for power stations. 

Malenkov’s confession included a warning to all 
good Communists that they must ignore the “‘slan- 
derous speculation’’ in the West which his fall was 
bound to provoke. Undoubtedly, for all who live 
under Communist rule, the only safe attitude to adopt 
until the dust has settled will be that of the three wise 
monkeys who see no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil. 
In the free world, however, the technique of seeing 
and hearing nothing is less developed, and speculation 
is already universal. From a welter of questions, 
three must be selected for immediate consideration. 
First, is this the end of the struggle for power that 
began nearly two years ago, when Stalin was taken to 
his deathbed? Second, what does the new palace 
revolution mean for the Soviet peoples? Third, what 


*This article cannot be reprinted from Problems of Communism 
without permission of the original publishers. Address inquiries 
to The Economist, 22 Ryder St., St. James’, London, S. W. 1. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


are its implications for the world at large? Only a 
very bold man would offer definitive answers at this 
moment; but it is already possible to suggest a tenta- 
tive reply to each of the three questions. 

The first can fairly safely be answered in the nega- 
tive. The air is, of course, full of protestations that 
there will now be an end to all divisions in the Soviet 
leadership. Malenkov himself was made to say on 
February 8 that the Communist Party’s Central Com- 
mittee was ‘‘monolithic in its unity and solidarity.” 
These hard-worked phrases are employed whenever 
the Kremlin is at loggerheads; they mean no more than 
they did on the eve of Beria’s fall, or when Khrushchev 
assured western correspondents, just twenty-four 
hours before the abrupt events of February 8, that 
all reports of rivalry between him and Malenkov were 
mere wishful thinking. 

Khrushchev himself seems a most unlikely person- 
ality to remain at the top of the Soviet hierarchy for 
long. He is ebullient and incautious in speech, med- 
dlesome in action, and lacking the theoretical equip- 
ment which is the pride of every high-ranking Com- 
munist. Furthermore, he has earned a deal of un- 
popularity in circles ranging from the peasants, whom 
he once tried to force into ‘‘agro-towns,’’ to the 
bureaucrats whom he is now exiling to the steppes. 
It is also unsafe to assume that Bulganin will serve 
him as a mere figurehead. The two men may well 
work together successfully for some time, as they have 
done in the past. But the point must be made that it 
is no mere clash of personalities which torments Soviet 
political life; it is a clash of factions and of rival 
hierarchies. 

The fact that less blood is shed nowadays does not 
mean that the Byzantine intrigues and secret shifts of 
power between groups have become any less acute. 
The Soviet system looks more civilized when a prime 
minister and a trade minister ‘‘resign’’ and later 
appear, tamed but intact, at public functions. Yet 
it is doubtful whether their position now differs much 
from that of persons who, under Communist law, 
receive ‘‘suspended’’ death sentences and can hope to 
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survive only if they work a frantic passage back into 
favor. 

It will be astonishing if no changes at lower levels 
follow Malenkov’s fall. This week a victory was 
marked not only for Khrushchev’s personal adherents 
but for all the party stalwarts who have come to re- 
gard Malenkov as the champion of their natural rivals 
—the technicians, factory managers, and govern- 
mental bureaucrats. Malenkov had inclined toward 
business efficiency and the freeing of the managerial 
class from the paralyzing grip of their party watch- 
dogs. Now Stalinist orthodoxy is reasserted, and 
Khrushchev is herding the bureaucrats off to a bleak 
pioneering life on the steppes. 

The party evidently leans heavily on the support of 
the army; Bulganin is the instrument and Zhukov the 
symbol of this partnership. But at present the army 
seems content to play sleeping partner, while the once- 
powerful police corps is no longer a challenger for 
power. This, then, is the hour of the party diehards 
of the most orthodox Stalinist stamp. 


OR the peoples of the Soviet Union that is a 

cheerless fact. They now face disappointments 
both in the economic field and in the psychological 
and political atmosphere in which they must live. 
Before the Supreme Soviet met, the press campaign 
against light industry, Khrushchev’s speech to the 
party Central Committee and the removal of Mikoyan 
had all served warning that the high hopes encouraged 
in 1953 were dead. Priority for heavy industry, and 
specifically for defense, is resoundingly reasserted; 
the pledges of plenteous consumer goods by 1955-56 
are scrapped; and forced saving through state bonds 
is restored to the scale of two years ago. 

It is equally clear that Ehrenburg’s ‘‘thaw’’ in the 
sphere of personal and psychological relations was 
premature.’ Social and mental discipline is not going 
to be relaxed; if anything, it is to be tightened, and 
it would not be surprising if a new ‘‘vigilance’’ cam- 
paign, like that which was staged in Stalin’s last days 
on the basis of the ficticious ‘‘doctors’ plot,’’ is soon 
arranged. 

Will the provision of scapegoats suffice to work off 
the spleen of a nation which, since 1953, has lived 
largely on promises? There are those who claim that 
“the Russian loves the whip’’; but the past two years 
have revealed the extent of his long muted discon- 
tents. How quietly will he accept the postponement 
of the better times that were promised him for this 
year or the next? Not even his new masters can tell. 


1 The reference is to Ilya Ehrenburg’s recently published story, 
“The Thaw.”’ See G. Struve’s article in this issue, p. 9. 


HE leaders will, indeed, have to steer very 

cautiously along the new economic course they 
have charted. The problem of feeding a rising popu- 
lation remains acute. It will not be made easier if 
the peasant is denied the inducement of more and 
better manufactured goods for which to exchange his 
produce. The drift to the towns has been on a mas- 
sive scale, as Khrushchev has revealed; and neither 
the zealous young Communist nor the uprooted bu- 
reaucrat is a good substitute for the peasant when 
dumped in inhospitable Western Siberia. Again, 
however threatening the increase in Soviet spending 
on arms may look, it must be conditioned by the 
planners’ painful awareness of their subjects’ impa- 
tience for more peaceful benefits. It is still far from 
clear whether the shift to higher defense expenditure 
in the new budget was much more than an unveil- 
ing of an existing reality; Soviet budgets tradition- 
ally show a large percentage of unidentifiable expendi- 
ture. The Soviet Army marshals may now be staking 
their claims, but the economic planners face a more 
difficult problem which, bluntly put, amounts to this: 
can the USSR secure any dramatic increase in its armed 
strength without overstraining its economy and the 
forbearance of its docile people? 

It is remarkable, in the light of these and other 
considerations, that so many commentators have 
hastened to conclude that Malenkov’s fall must mean 
a ‘‘tougher’’ Soviet line in international affairs. 
Already a myth is being built up around the fallen 
premier; it is said that Sir Winston Churchill has 
lost his opportunity of doing business round a table 
with a reasonable man, that western intransigence 
has forced the USSR on to a new and probably fatal 
path, that the door is no longer open for negotiation. 
Yet there is ample evidence against this argument, 

First, for all Malenkov’s ‘‘soft’’ words, he never 
at any point offered any real concession to the free 
world; when negotiation got down to brass tacks he 
proved as unyielding as any party dichard could wish. 
‘*Soft’’ talk was a vital gambit for any man who had 
to step into Stalin’s shoes at a moment when the USSR 
faced the possibility of ‘panic and disarray’’; and 
Khrushchev uttered as much of it as Malenkov. But 
the only actual Soviet moves in the post-Stalin period 
which could be called *‘soft’’ were calculated attempts 
to break up the unity of the free nations, and in par- 
ticular to isolate America. It is significant that the 
only alluring Soviet offers lately made were to the 
Japanese and the West Germans; and they were 
undoubtedly made with Khrushchev’s blessing. 

Secondly, the new regime has lost no time in show- 
ing that it has not closed any doors that were open 
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in Malenkov’s time. Khrushchev told western corre- 
spondents on Monday that the USSR had ‘‘no points 
of issue with the United States that cannot be solved.”’ 
He spoke at length of coexistence, and even added, 
with characteristic boldness, that he favored the 
release by China of the imprisoned American airmen. 
Next day Molotov, in a speech that was certainly 
blunt and brutal in its general tone, took care to say 
that the improvement of relations with the United 
States was ‘‘fully possible,’’ and specifically held out 
once more the idea of a four-power conference on 
Germany. There may, indeed, be good tactical reasons 
for the new government to make a show of more 
‘‘softness’’ than its predecessor, if only to remove 
the impression of Byzantine absolutism left by the 
charades of February 8. The “‘tough’’ elements in 
Molotov’s speech to the Supreme Soviet may have 
been primarily intended for domestic consumption; 
if the Soviet people are to be disappointed in their 
hopes, it will obviously be necessary to show them 
that the fatherland isin danger. Khrushchev seems to 
find no difficulty in combining such warnings with 
friendly chats to visiting journalists from the West. 
For the free nations, the most important lesson to 
draw from Malenkov’s fall is surely not that the 
age of ‘‘co-existence’’ is now over, but something 
far more fundamental—a lesson about the essential 
nature of the Communist system itself. Two cher- 


ished illusions were now destroyed in one blow. The 
idea that there is any kind of democratic element in 
the Soviet political system was disproved in blindingly 
clear fashion when the 1,300 members of the Supreme 
Soviet meekly and unhesitatingly accepted a change 
of government forced upon them by backstage in- 
triguers who did not even trouble to make out a 
convincing explanation. The idea that communism 
offers an easy road to economic plenty for any back- 
ward country vanished in the same puff of smoke. 
The fall of Malenkov and Mikoyan was a portent for 
all of Asia and Africa; it is to be hoped that the record 
of the past few months will be studied carefully 
enough for all to see that in Communist practice the 
well-being of the people is at the mercy of the arbi- 
trary and doctrinaire decisions of the men at the top. 
The Soviet rulers have revealed in melodramatic 
manner that their promises of quick progress toward 
a better life ought not to be believed even by the most 
gullible. They presented a glimpse of intrigue and 
and absolutism that must give pause to anybody who 
imagines that a firm and lasting settlement can be 
reached merely by sitting down at a table with the 
current occupant of Stalin’s throne. When so vast a 
power can pass in so abrupt and furtive a manner into 
such impulsive hands, what justification have the free 
nations for relaxing their vigilance? 


The Second Congress of Soviet Writers 


By Gleb Struve 


N mid-December 1954, the great and small of the 
Soviet literary world gathered in Moscow for the 
much heralded All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers. 
Although the by-laws of the Union of Soviet Writers 
explicitly provide for triennial meetings, this was only 
the second such gathering in 20 years. Many de- 
velopments had taken place since the first Writer's 
Congress in August 1934—the great trials and purges 
of the 1930’s, the war with Nazi Germany, the 
Zhdanov cultural purge, the death of Stalin; in short, 
a substantial transformation of the Soviet national 
life. It is not surprising that the Congress, which 
was to draw up the balance-sheet of Soviet literature 
and to map its future course, aroused great interest 
both at home and abroad, and was treated as a grand 


Mr. Struve is Professor of Russian Literature at the University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif., and author of Soviet Russian Literature, 
1917-1950, University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. 


and solemn occasion (the inaugural session was held 
in the Great Kremlin Palace). 


The Heritage of the Past 


HE first Writers’ Congress in 1934 had been an im- 

portant signpost in the development of Soviet liter- 
ature. It took place soon after the so-called literary 
revolution of 1932, which consisted in the disband- 
ment of the Russian Association of Proletarian Writers 
CRAPP), and other ‘‘factious’’ organizations, and the 
creation of a single, homogeneous, and easily control- 
lable Union of Soviet Writers.1 Whatever may have 


1 In the 1920's, writers were still allowed to join various organiza- 
tions devoted to the propagation of specific genres in Soviet literature. 
The Russian Association of Proletarian Writers (RAPP) most clearly 
reflected the views of the Communist Party and, with Stalin’s back- 
ing, came to dominate the literary arena. 
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been the professed reasons or sideline effects of this 
step, the main motivation behind it was to make 
literature more subservient to the Communist Party. 
Membership in the organization was made conditional 
upon two basic requirements: acceptance of the 
‘platform of the Soviet Government”’ (i. ¢., the party 
line) and adherence to the artistic precepts of ** social- 
ist realism,’’ both in creative writing and in literary 
criticism and theory. Socialist realism was defined 
in the by-laws of the Union as the “‘ truthful, histori- 
cally concrete portrayal of reality in its revolutionary 
development,’’ with the ‘‘task of ideologically re- 
molding and educating toilers in the spirit of social- 
ism.’’ Andrei Zhdanov, who was the government 
spokesman at the 1934 Congress, frankly spoke of 
‘Bolshevik tendentiousness’’ as the guiding principle 
of Soviet literature, and the various delegates to the 
Congress either tacitly accepted or readily subscribed 
to this principle.? 

In the years that followed, the intelligentsia carried 
on a rather scholastic and futile controversy about the 
true meaning of socialist realism in its relation to the 
‘critical realism’’ of bourgeois literature on one hand 
and to revolutionary romanticism on the other; 
meantime, it became increasingly clear that in the 
minds of those who controlled literature, socialist 
realism was tantamount to strict adherence to the 
current party line. During the period between the 
first Writers’ Congress and the outbreak of the war 
with Germany, a number of writers who had played 
an important role in Soviet literature disappeared or 
were silenced as “‘enemies of the people.’’ So did 
some of the party leaders who had taken an active 
part in the first Congress—e. g., Nikolai Bukharin and 
Karl Radek, who had read two of its key reports. 
In 1936, death overtook the dean of Soviet letters, 
Maxim Gorky, who had been the central literary 
figure at the 1934 Congress. 

During the war interlude, party controls over litera- 
ture were somewhat relaxed. But the end of hostili- 
ties was followed almost immediately by the notorious 
cultural purges of 1946-49, associated with the name 
of the late Andrei Zhdanov. At this time Zhdanov 
improved upon his 1934 formula of “Bolshevik 
tendentiousness’’ and, invoking a 1905 article of Lenin, 
established ‘* partymindedness’’ as the guiding prin- 
ciple of Soviet literature. 

The Zhdanov era in literature resulted in a new 


2 For additional materials and documentation on the 1934 Writers’ 
Congress, see G. Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-1950, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1951, pp. 236-260. 

3 This seems the best possible rendering of the Russian word 
partiynost, which has no exact equivalent in English. 
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purge of a number of writers and critics, denounced 
as ‘bourgeois formalists’’ and ‘‘rootless cosmopoli- 
tans.’’ At the same time, the ranks of Soviet literatute 
were increased through the rise of many young new- 
comers, brought up in the spirit of socialist realism, 
and also through the great quantitative growth of the 
various national literatures of the Soviet Union. 
This increase was reflected in the membership of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, which rose from 1500 to 
3695 between 1934 and 1954. 


Old Formulas and New Problems‘ 


GAINST this background, the Second Congress 
was convened. Of the more than 700 writers in 
attendance, only 123 had been delegates to the First 
Congress. Of interest, the percentage of Communists 
had increased substantially, from 52.8 percent in 1934 
to 72.5 percent in 1954. 

The post-Stalin changes in the political leadership 
of the Soviet Union were reflected in the procedure 
adopted at the new Congress. There was no counter- 
part this time to Zhdanov’s militant address. In 1934 
Zhdanov had spoken as the joint representative of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party and 
the Council of People’s Commissars, and at the same 
time as the personal representative of Stalin, to whom 
he referred constantly in his speech. This time the 
principle of collective leadership was upheld, and an 
anonymous message from the party Central Committee 
was substituted for Zhdanov’s speech. The Congress, 
instead of addressing personal greetings to party 
leaders, responded with a message to the Central 
Committee in which the latter’s main points were 
dutifully echoed. During the proceedings there were 
only a few casual references to Malenkov and Khrush- 
chev by name.*® 

Among the writers themselves, there was no one to 
equal the prestige and caliber of Gorky, whom in 1934 
both the writers and the party had regarded as the 
“*head’’ of Soviet literature. Gorky’s important 
inaugural speech was replaced by a short and rather 
formal address of greetings, delivered by the veteran 
historical novelist Olga Forsh, followed by five reports 
and seven ‘‘co-reports.’’ The main report on Soviet 


4 Except as otherwise cited, all information on the Second Congress 
is based on the abridged shorthand reports of the proceedings, 
published in more than sixty pages of Literaturnaya Gazeta [Literary 
Gazette], Moscow, December 16 through 30. 

5 Some high-ranking government and party officials did, however, 
participate along with the writers in the debates, including the 
Minister of Culture, G. Alexandrov, and the editor-in-chief of 
Pravda, D. Shepilov. 
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literature and its tasks was read by Alexei Surkov, 
who some years before had replaced Alexander 
Fadeyev as First Secretary of the Union of Soviet 
Writers. His seven co-reporters were Samed Vurgun 
(on Soviet poetry), Konstantin Simonov (on prose 
fiction), Alexander Korneychuk (on drama), Boris 
Ryurikov (on literary criticism), Boris Polevoy (on 
juvenile literature), Sergei Gerasimov (on film 
drama), and Pavel Antokolsky (on translations from 
national literatures of the Soviet Union, a co-report 
jointly prepared by Antokolsky with Mukhtar 
Auezov and Maxim Rylsky). The other four reports 
were read by Nikolai Tikhonov (on ‘‘ contemporary 
progressive literature of the world’’) and by Lev 
Nikulin, Leonid Leonov and Yury Libedinsky (on 
behalf of the mandate commission, the commission 
on the revision of by-laws, and the auditing commis- 
sion, respectively). More than 70 Soviet writers and 
critics and many foreign guests spoke in the debates. 

Surkov and his co-reporters, while indulging in a 
great deal of criticism and self-criticism, duly stressed 
the achievements of Soviet literature in the past 20 
years. At the same time, it was possible to distin- 
guish a small group among the debaters who genuinely 
filled the function of ‘‘His Majesty’s Opposition’’ 
(more about them later). The principle of “* party- 
mindedness’’—which, strangely enough, was not 
mentioned explicitly in the message which the party 
Central Committee addressed to the Congress—was 
duly emphasized by various reporters and speakers, 
but the degree of emphasis varied considerably. 
Surkov, in his report, characterized the 20 years which 
had elapsed since the first Congress as a period of 
‘consolidation of literature on the positions of party- 
mindedness.’’ But in referring to this famous Lenin 
formula, he laid stress (as did Vurgun in his report on 
poetry) on a passage usually omitted or minimized 
during the Zhdanov era, to wit: 


Literature is least of all susceptible to mechanical levelling 
. to the rule of majority over minority. [In literature] 
. it is absolutely necessary to secure a greater scope 
for personal initiative, for individual leanings, to give 
more room to thought and fantasy, to form and content.® 


Soviet literature, said Surkov, does not admit of the 
existence of any other school than socialist realism, 
but ‘‘ within that single school there not only can be, 
but do exist, various currents.’” There was nothing 
essentially new in this rather subtle distinction be- 
tween ‘‘school’’ (literally, ‘‘direction’’—mnapravlenie) 
and ‘‘current’’ (techenie), but the shift of verbal em- 
phasis had some significance. Simonov echoed the 


°V. I. Lenin, Sochineniia (Works), 4th edition, Vol. 10, p. 27. 


same idea when he rejected emphatically the confu- 
sion between ‘‘method’’ and ‘‘style’’ and pleaded for 
a variety of *‘styles’’ within the method”’ of socialist 
realism. 

On the other hand, Surkov asserted unhesitatingly 
that literature in the Soviet Union was not only 
closely connected with politics, but ‘* subordinated’ 
to it. This political orientation of literature was 
illustrated in the Central Committee’s message to the 
Congress, which gave prominence to purely political 
questions, such as the primacy of heavy industry in 
the Soviet national economy, the reclamation of vir- 
gin lands, and the revival of German fascism. All 
these questions were duly mentioned in the debates 
and taken up in the message which the Congress ad- 
dressed to the party. A purely political speech was 
delivered by D. Shepilov, editor-in-chief of Pravda. 

The most emphatic defense of ‘* partymindedness’’ 
came from the well-known writer Valentin Katayev, 
who six years ago was forced to revise his war novel, 
For the Power of the Soviets, to conform with the official 
party view. Comparing himself to Gorky who was 
‘‘a party man to the marrow of his bones, even though 
he did not, I think, formally belong to the party,”’ 
Katayev remarked that he himself was formally “‘non- 
party’’ but declared: ‘‘I do not separate myself from 
the party. Ideem myself under an obligation to obey 
all party decisions.’’ He then went on to speak of 
“spiritual partymindedness,’’ saying: 

In order to write something decent, something useful for 
the people, one must stick firmly to the ideological stand 
of communism. Whenever this sense of partymindedness 


grew weaker in me, I wrote badly; when it was strength- 
ened I wrote better. 


In conclusion, Katayev appealed to his fellow writers . 
to ‘love our party just as Gorky loved Lenin.” 

Partymindedness of Soviet literature was also taken 
for granted by Alexander Fadeyev, who made one of 
the longest speeches at the Congress (aside from the 
reports). Fadeyev described it as ‘‘the historical 
characteristic of our literature.’’ No one, of course, 
dreamed of questioning the wisdom of demanding 
‘* partymindedness’’ from non-party writers, but many 
of those who spoke in the debates abstained, unlike 
Katayev, from thrusting their own partymindedness 
forward. 


Some Recent Headaches 


HERE was, of course, a great deal of talk about 
two problems which have occupied the attention 
of Soviet writers and critics in the last two years: the 
problem of ‘‘ lack of conflict’’ (beskonfliktnost) and the 
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problem of positive characters.’ Some speakers 
scornfully referred to the pre-Congress discussion of 
these problems as ‘“‘scholastic’’ and ‘‘talmudic’’; 
no one, however, pointed out that the problem of the 
** positive hero’’ was almost as old as Soviet literature, 
or dared to hint that the root of the problem was 
**socialist realism’’ itself. In fact, most of the dis- 
cussion of these problems represented a feat of mental 
tightrope walking. An apt illustration is Simonov’s 
survey of Soviet prose fiction, which dealt at some 
length with both problems. Simonov’s approach was 
typical of the many Soviet writers who try to steer 
a careful course between all sorts of critical Scyllas 
and Charybdises; the whole of his co-report could 
best be characterized by the words ‘‘ademonai, 
kodemonai.’’ ® One of his critics at the Congress 
(Valentin Ovechkin) pointedly described the speech 
as ‘‘moderately critical and moderately self-critical, 
moderately bold and moderately cautious, with all 
proportions duly observed.’’ In short, the whole 
discussion about the ‘“‘positive hero’’ avoided the 
question of why he exists and simply dealt with how 
‘* positive’ he should be; as the writer Boris Lavrenyev 
put it, the ‘‘clash’’ of opinion was between those who 
champion ‘‘the ‘ideal’ hero with a rosy little face 
and gilded wings,’’ and those who want the hero to 
be ‘‘a little high,’’ like good game, this touch of 
““decay’’ contributing to his alleged ‘*roundness’’ 
and ‘‘vitality.”’ 

Another ever-recurrent theme concerned the poor 
quality of literary and dramatic criticism.? Many 
of the writers spoke sharply of the opportunism and 
timidity of Soviet critics. Some critics, said Surkov, 

7 According to the ‘‘no-conflict theory’’, formulated in the post- 
war era by the Soviet playwright N. Virta, Soviet life has become 
so harmonious that there no longer exist conflict themes to present 
in drama; é. ¢., since communism has eliminated any basic conflicts 
from the life of Soviet citizenry, and since Soviet drama is supposed 
to reflect ‘‘the life of the people,"’ then drama itself should be 
“‘conflictless.’” Although this ingenious theory was in accord with 
Stalinist ideology, it was immediately repudiated lest it render 
Soviet literature completely sterile. The problem of the “‘positive 
hero’’—4. ¢., the literary hero who embodies all the manifold virtues 
of the ‘‘new Soviet man’’—has plagued Soviet literature for decades; 
more often than not he has emerged as a completely lifeless char- 
acter, with no flesh-and-blood resemblance to actual human beings. 

® These expressive terms are the Japanese equivalents of ‘‘On the 
one hand. . . on the other hand”’ and were introduced to American 
readers by Mr. A. J. Liebling in a clever piece published a couple 


of years ago in The New Yorker. They could well serve the political 
parlance of any language. 


®In the wake of the First Congress of Soviet Writers, a whole 
session of the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers in 1935 was 
devoted to problems of literary and dramatic criticism. Much of 
what was said then reads astonishingly like the discussions at the 
Second Congress. See Stenographic Report of the Second Plenum of the 
Board of the Union of Soviet Writers, Moscow, 1935, p. 517 ff. 
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became bold only after a current award of Stalin 
prizes, when they knew what to praise. Sergei 
Mikhalkov accused Ukrainian dramatic critics of 
withholding their opinions on Korneychuk’s latest 
play pending a reliable directive. Olga Bergholtz 
similarly charged the poetry critics with using oppor- 
tunistic criteria and decried their insistence that poets 
handle uncongenial themes. She also expressed the 
suspicion that while the critics, following the dictum 
of Mayakovsky, professed to want as many talented 
poets as possible, they would much prefer to have a 
single poet designated as the supreme master—‘and 
that one, if possible, a dead one’’—since their own 
work would be made easier.’° Mikhail Sholokhov 
took issue with those critics who dared not attack 
the poor works of literary notabilities. The poet 
Semyon Kirsanev also spoke of literary “‘untouch- 
ables’. 

The theme of ‘‘servility before the West,’’ the 
leimotif of the Zhdanov era, was on the whole played 
down though not completely neglected at the Con- 
gress. Such terms as ‘‘servility’’ or ‘‘kowtowing”’ 
were still used with reference to works so branded in 
the past, but no new accusations were made. How- 
ever, in its message of greeting the party Central Com- 
mittee reminded the Union of Soviet Writers that one 
of its duties was to ‘combat relapses of nationalism, 
cosmopolitanism, and other manifestations of bour- 
geois ideology.’’ Surkov also warned against rem- 
nants of formalism and cosmopolitanism, equating 
the latter with ‘‘the repulsive ideology of the war- 
mongers.’’ At the same time, he promised forgive- 
ness to all those who had been guilty of cosmopoli- 
tanism in the past and have repented. Similar 
warnings were sounded by Korneychuk and Fadeyev. 
The latter declared that the 1946-50 fight against 
cosmopolitanism (in which he was one of the prin- 
cipal sharpshooters) was fully justified, and warned 
that the danger was not yet over. A somewhat more 
moderate language was used by Boris Ryurikov, 
editor-in-chief of Literaturnaya Gazeta, [Literary Ga- 
zette], in his co-report on the problems of literary 
criticism. He observed that the crucial task in the 
campaign against cosmopolitanism was not negative 
criticism (¢. g., the attack on the ‘‘comparativism”’ 
of Veselovsky and his followers"), but rather positive 


10 According to Literaturnaya Gazeta, these remarks provoked 
“animation in the hall.”’ 

11 A. Veselovsky was a nineteenth century Russian literary scholar 
and one of the pioneers in the comparative study of literature. 
Revered until 1947, he and his contemporary followers were sud- 
denly attacked during the Zhdanov purges for ‘‘cosmopolitanism,” 
“*kowtowing to the West,”’ efc., and ‘‘comparativism’’ became one 
of the literary sins. 
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—And the critics still claim that I don’t reorganize myself! 
—Sign on the gate: Villa of Playwright Noisemaker. 


emphasis on the roots which bind literary geniuses to 
their people and their national soil. While claiming 
that the fight against ‘* comparativism’’ had benefited 
Soviet literary scholarship, Ryurikov deprecated its 
excesses: 


There were critics who denounced as treason every single 
word about the influence of this or that Western writer 
on a Russian writer, and affixed the label of servility. We 
reject the attempts of these vulgarizers to fence off Russian 
literature from world literature. Such attempts are anti- 
scholarly, they are alien to our world outlook. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
well-known Soviet critic V. Kirpotin, who was one 
of the ringleaders in the anti-Veselovsky campaign of 
1947-48, has completely disappeared from the Soviet 
press of late, and was not present at the Congress. 
His name is also missing from the latest edition of 
the Great Soviet Encyclopedia. 


From Krokodil, Moscow, May 10, 1954. 


Among concrete examples of ‘‘formalism’’ and 


‘‘ aesthete nihilism’’ (a new formula used by Ryurikov) 


cited at the Congress were the now famous articles 
of Pomerantsev, Abramov, Lifschitz and Shcheglov. 
These articles, published in Novy Mir [New World] 
in late 1953 and early 1954, had appealed for greater 
‘“sincerity’’ in Soviet literature and for a lessening of 
party controls." A few months after their publica- 
tion, the authors and the editorial board of Novy Mir 
were severely rebuked, and the editor-in-chief Tvar- 
dovsky dismissed from his post. Several speakers at 
the Congress duly repeated the earlier charges, with 
Pomerantsev singled out for special criticism. Iron- 
ically, the very statements which had gotten Abramov 
into trouble coincided substantially with what 

12 For a detailed discussion of some of these articles, see Vera 


Alexandrova, ‘Soviet Literature Since Stalin,’’ Problems of Com- 
munism, Vol. Ill, No. 4 (July-August 1954), pp. 11-14. 
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Simonov said at the Congress about ** statuesque char- 
acters’ and *‘supermen”’ in Soviet fiction. 


Fadeyev and “His Majesty's Opposition” 


NE of the tenser moments of the Congress was 

provided when the writer Fadeyev issued a 
warning to several speakers whose criticism of 
literature had been singularly outspoken. Fadeyev, 
who played the leading role in the Union of Soviet 
Writers during the Zhdanov purge, has been some- 
what in the background recently. Yet the time 
allotted for his speech and the coverage it got in 
Literaturnaya Gazeta indicate his continued authority 
and influence. Those whom he singled out for rebuke 
were Veniamin Kaverin, Olga Bergholtz, Margarita 
Aliger, Valentin Ovechkin, and Mikhail Sholokhov, 
His warning was worded as follows: 


Every Soviet writer cherishes his Soviet birthright and 
honor; when he dodges the question of ideological adver- 
saries of Soviet literature and concentrates all the fire of his 
criticism on those aspects of our life which depend on our- 
selves, and, what is more, oversteps the limits in that 
criticism, he overlooks himself the fact that he is leaving a 
loophole for the enemy to kibitz (primazatsya) on him. I 
have listened carefully to the critical speeches of Ovechkin, 
Aliger, Bergholtz, and Kaverin, and I find much that is just 
in their criticisms . . . But I think that their speeches 
would have gained a great deal if they had at the same time 
pondered about what I have just said . . . I can say the 
same to Mikhail Sholokhov . . . I feel like saying to all 
the above-named comrades who are good Soviet writers: 
“Thanks for your criticisms, but you must think a little 
more over your speeches at the Congress, and perhaps after 
all you will agree with me that there are serious flaws in 
in those speeches.” 


Since there was a great deal of sharp criticism (as © 


well as breast-beating) in many of the speeches at the 
Congress," it would be interesting to determine why 
Fadeyev singled out the above-named five writers. 
Of the four he bracketed together, Veniamin Kaverin 
and Olga Bergholtz had been the most “‘heretical’’ 
in their remarks (both incidentally, were among the 
few major writers not elected to the new Board of the 
Writers’ Union at the conclusion of the Congress). 
Kaverin’s short speech contained some rather pro- 
vocative statements. While he made no direct refer- 
ence to ‘‘partymindedness’’, he had the courage to 
stress that his own main concern was with literature 
(presumably as vs. politics). He remarked: 
Once upon a time, I thought that in order to portray the 


extraordinary times in which we live one must renounce 
purely literary tasks, on the assumption that direct knowl- 


18 Some highly critical notes were sounded, for instance, by the 
poets Alexander Yashin and Semyon Kirsanov. 
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edge of life will of its own prompt this or that solution of a 
literary problem. Now I see that I was wrong. 


And further: 


Literary schooling, the technique of literary work—this is 
what should be discussed where writers have gathered to 
talk about their professional problems. We must talk 
about how one should work. Dozens of doubts assail a 
novelist who has been writing his book for more than 
four or five years. . . . He comes with a tired head to 
this or that gathering. And one after the other, writers 
make speeches in which there is nothing about literature 
as such. 


Declaring that ‘‘real literature begins where there is 
discovery,’’ Kaverin went on to paint a bold vision 
of literature of the future: 


I see a literature in which a powerful and independent 
critical opinion boldly maps out a writer’s path of develop- 
ment, his possibilities and his prospects. 

I see a literature in which the most experienced and the 
most famous among the writers work without being dis- 
tracted by anything, and without making their readers 
wait for decades for the completion of their works. 

I see a literature in which the young and the old keep 
learning and learning indefatigably. Mayakovsky used to 
say: “It doesn’t matter if my new piece is worse than the 
one before it; it is bad if it resembles it.” 

I see a literature in which editorial boards courageously 
support the works which have appeared in their maga- 
zines, defending their own independent view of things 
and protecting the authors who need protection. 

I see a literature in which the critics judge the works 
from the standpoint of the author, without measuring them 
with the same yardstick. .. . wt 

I see a literature in which the affixing of labels is regarded 
as a disgrace and is prosecuted as an ordinary crime, [a 
literature] which remembers and cherishes its own past— 
remembers, for instance, what Yury Tynyanov did for our 
historical novel and M. Bulgakov for our drama." 


Kaverin concluded by saying that to some gloomy 
skeptics this vision would appear as sheer daydream- 
ing, but that for his part he believes it can become a 
reality. He recalled Lenin’s quotation from the 
nineteenth century critic Pisarev: ‘‘When there is 
some contact between daydreaming and life, every- 
thing is all right.”’ 

Kaverin's desiderata hit the nail on the head con- 
cerning the present state of affairs in Soviet literatute. 
Equally outspoken was Olga Bergholtz. She spoke 
of Soviet arts in general: 


Our theater has lost its theatricalness.... From our 
lyrical poetry love has disappeared almost completely, 
just as nude bodies have disappeared from our paintings, 


4 To appreciate the purport of these remarks, one must remember 
that Bulgakov's plays were banned in the 1930's and he himself was 
dubbed an ‘‘inside emigre,’’ while Tynyanov was branded as a 
““formalist’’ during the Zhdanov era. 
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and movement has gone out of our movies—there the 
characters do nothing but sit or stand and talk, and above 
all take part in meetings. We must give back to lyrical 
poetry, to painting and to the theater all that they have lost. 


Margarita Aliger’s attack was directed mainly 
against Soviet critics, while Valentin Ovechkin 
spoke of the numerous nondescript and mediocre 
works which in recent years have had a monopoly 
on high critical acclaim. He castigated those writers 
who have congregated in Peredelkino and in Moscow, 
and suggested that they go live in the country to 
establish a closer contact with real life.’ 

As for Sholokhov, the famous author of The Quiet 
Don (published in English under the title, And Quiet 
Flows the Don), his speech sounded an unusually bitter 
note. He spoke of the atmosphere of ‘* bad calm’’ at 
the Congress itself and of the “‘ gray flood of colorless, 
mediocre literature which has swept in the last few 
years over our literary magazines and is inundating 
the book market.”” ‘‘It is high time,’’ he added, *‘to 
stem this turgid flood.’’ He described many recent 
literary works (without naming them) as “‘literary 
miscarriages.’’ He also made some violent personal 
attacks on Ehrenburg and especially on Simonov and 
Ryurikov, ascribing the latter’s appointment as editor- 
in-chief of Literaturnaya Gazeta to Simonov’s influence 
and characterizing him as an utter failure and misfir.’® 

Among the minor points of interest at the Congress 
was Konstantin Fedin’s surprise acclaim of the late 
Nobel prize-winner, Ivan Bunin, who for years has 
been banished to obscurity in the Soviet literary 
world. Fedin called Bunin ‘‘a classic of Russian 
literature’’ and suggested that his best works be 
republished in the Soviet Union: 


All that is most valuable in his work should belong to the 
reader in the same way as the best of Kuprin’s literary 
heritage. 


These references to Bunin were met with applause, 
according to the report of Literaturnaya Gazeta.“ 

Of interest also was Louis Aragon’s eulogy of the 
French surrealist poet Guillaume Apollinaire, for 
which a Soviet writer would have been immediately 
denounced as decadent’ and bourgeois formalist’’ 
(Cor ‘‘nihilistic aesthete’’). 


15 Peredelkino is a writers’ colony near Moscow. 

16 Of interest, Ryurikov remarked in a reply that had Gorky been 
alive, Sholokhov’s speech would have been impossible, that Gorky 
simply would have stopped him. 

17 Bunin died in Paris in 1953, the only Russian writer ever to 
receive the Nobel Prize for literature. According to Fedin, he did 
not have the courage to return to the USSR, although he wanted to. 
In fact, Bunin never did contemplate returning. 
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The Uncertain Future 


HE proceedings at the Writers’ Congress inevi- 

tably raise questions about the future of Soviet lit- 
erature and of Soviet culture in general. A conclusive 
answer to these questions must wait upon post-Con- 
gress developments and reactions, particularly in light 
of the recent shake-up in the Soviet leadership and 
indications that a major shift in party policy is in the 
making. Yet a tentative assessment of what took 
place at the Congress may be made even now. 

In the year preceding the Congress, there was a 
great deal of talk outside the Soviet Union about the 
“new look’’ in Soviet literature. Ehrenburg’s plea 
for ‘‘freer’’ literature (in Znamya [Banner] of October 
1953): Aram Khachaturian’s appeal for a similar 
‘“‘decontrol’’ in music; the above-mentioned articles 
in Novy Mir; and finally, Ehrenburg’s story ‘‘The 
Thaw”’ (in Znamya of May 1954), of which even the 
title seemed symbolic: all were discussed at length 
and greeted as so many symptoms of a new cultural 
spring. But this brief ‘‘thaw’’ was rapidly suc- 
ceeded by another freeze. As noted, Pomerantsev’s, 
Abramov’s, Shcheglov’s and Lifschitz’s articles in 
Novy Mir were denounced as ‘‘attempts to revise the 
fundamental principles of Soviet literature’’; the 
editorial board of the magazine was severely rebuked 
by the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers for print- 
ing the articles; the editor-in-chief, Alexander 
Tvardovsky, was removed and replaced by Simonov; 
and the writers were once more reminded of their 
duty to be guided in all their work by the policies of 
the party and of the Soviet state. About the same 
time Simonov, in Literaturnaya Gazeta, made a strong 
attack on Ehrenburg for his story, ‘‘The Thaw’’. 
Ehtenburg was allowed to publish a simultaneous 
defense (which would have been impossible during 
the Zhdanov era), but in it, he carefully dodged what 
his critics considered the main issue—namely, his 
indirect indictment of Soviet art through the con- 
trasting characters of two artists in the story.” 

Soon after his attack on Ehrenburg, Simonov made 
a speech at the Congress of Azerbaijanian Writers in 
which he took care to distinguish between that which 
can and that which cannot be discussed by writers. 
For every Soviet writer, he said, there is one thing 
above and beyond discussion, and that is his duty to 
assist in the building of Communist society: 


That which helps the carrying out of this task, is good 


18 In his speech at the Congress, Ehrenburg made only one indirect 
reference to his story, when he mentioned that he had received 
copies of many letters in which readers supported him against 
Simonov, but which Literaturnaya Gazeta did no print. The general 
tenor of Ehrenburg’s speech was cautiously critical. 
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for us; that which hinders it, is bad... Our first and 
foremost criterion in judging literature is the good which 
it does for our Communist cause, and no abstractly under- 
stood artistic merits will save from severe criticism those 
works which are ideologically alien to us and can turn 
out to be of help to the enemies of our cause.'” 


Despite this advance condemnation of all works 
deviating from partymindedness, there was, as has 
been shown, a good deal of free speaking both in the 
pre-Congress literary discussion and at the Congress 
itself. The editorial board of Literaturnaya Gazeta 
and the secretariat of the Writers’ Union were sharply 
attacked by several speakers, including little-known 
figures (for example, a certain M. Sokolov from 
Rostov-on-Don) who could not hide behind their 
prestige and popularity, as did Sholokhov.” The 
Congress itself, in its message to the party Central 
Committee, stressed the atmosphere of *‘ criticism and 
self-criticism’’ in which its deliberations took place. 
The fact that it spoke so proudly strongly suggests 
that much of the ctitical discussion was by pre- 
arrangement. There would be nothing new in this; 
breastbeating and mutual recriminations have always 
played an important part in Soviet tactics. 

Yet it is hard to conceive that all of the critical 
speeches at the Congress were a put-up job. There 
seems to be a small group of writers who are genuinely 
opposed to bureaucratic controls over literature, 
whether from outside or from within the Union of 
Soviet Writers, and who are bold enough to voice 
their sentiments. The speeches of Kaverin and 
Bergholtz sounded sincere and went beyond the usual 
limits of partial or minor criticism; they implied a 
sweeping indictment of the present set-up in Soviet 
literature. But instead of being ousted from the 
Union, as were Zoshchenko and Akhmatova in 1946, 
Kaverin and Bergholtz were merely rebuked by 
Fadeyev, who even took care to refer to them as 
‘* good Soviet writers.’’ ** This new kid glove treat- 


19 See K. Simonov, ‘‘O diskussionnom i nediskussionnom’’ (On 
Subjects Discussed and not Discussed) Znamya, 1954, No. 7, pp. 
166-172. This article was based on Simonov’s address at the 
Congress of Azerbaijanian writers. 

2 Unlike some other critical speeches, Sholokhov’s clearly 
sounded a note of personal resentment and bitterness; one cannot 
help feeling that Sholokhov was banking on his exceptional posi- 
tion in Soviet literature and his great popularity with the reading 
public to escape retaliation. 

*1 Of interest, credit was given to Akhmatova in Antokolsky’s 
co-report for her translations from non-Russian poetry of the Soviet 
Union. Antokolsky also spoke highly of Boris Pasternak’s trans- 
lations of Shakespeare, while Samed Vurgun praised Pasternak’s 
mastery of form but emphasized his ideological hostility. There is 
no evidence of Akhmatova’s or Pasternak’s presence at the Congress. 
Zoshchenko’s name was never mentioned. 
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Creative Pains of the Writer D. O. Mosedov 


In order to write a novel about miners, one’s got to go too deeply. . . 
about builders—one’s got to go too high... . 
as for going to the Arctic workers—it’s too cold . . . 
to the metal-workers—too hot . . . 
the virgin lands—much too far . . 

. . and so he finally did go—to his own villa (which was very 
near) and began to write a novel about miners, construction-workers, 
arctic-workers, metal workers, tractorists . . . 


From Krokodil, Moscow, November 30, 1954. 


ment certainly represents a change from the inquisi- 
torial methods of Zhdanov and Fadeyev of seven or 
eight years ago. 

However, to see in all this true signs of a new 
climate in Soviet literature would be rash and pre- 
mature. Not only was the condemnation of Ehren- 
burg’s ‘‘The Thaw”’ and of the ‘‘harmful’’ articles in 
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Novy Mir upheld, but the writers were urged re- 
peatedly to be on the watch for further relapses of 
cosmopolitanism and other forms of alien ideology. 
More significant, all of the fundamentals which 
govern Soviet literature—partymindedness, socialist 
realism, the subordination of literature to politics— 
were reasserted with full force. Finally, the use of 
the Congress as a forum for stressing such themes as 
the role of heavy industry in the Soviet economy 
demonstrated the continued connection between 
literature and party policy, and is particularly 
significant in view of the subsequent shake-up in the 
Soviet leadership (presumably over this issue). 

The apparent freedom of criticism and relatively 
mild castigation of dissenters may have been partly 
due to the desire to impress non-Soviet literary 
opinion. A royal welcome was given to foreign 
guests at the Congress, who included Pablo Neruda, 
Nicolas Guillén, Louis Aragon and his wife, as well 
as numerous Chinese, Korean and Vietnamese writers 
and many representatives of so-called satellite coun- 
tries. Much was made of the bonds of solidarity 
which tie Soviet literature to the ‘‘progressive’’ 
literature of the world. Tikhonov’s report on this 
subject contained flattering references not only to 
Communist and frankly pro-Soviet writers, but also 
to such men as Thomas Mann and Hermann Hesse.” 
Professor Ivan Anisimov, of the Gorky Institute of 
World Literature, stressed the difficulty of drawing a 
sharp line between Soviet socialist realism and bour- 


22 In naming anti-Fascist writers who, during the 1934 Congress, 
had sympathized with Soviet literature, Tikhonov carefully avoided 
mentioning those who now vigorously oppose Soviet totali- 
tarianism. 


geois critical realism, and several foreign bourgeois 
writers of the past were hailed as precursors of 
‘progressive’ literature. Ryurikov even went so far 
as to deny that all American bourgeois literature is 
decadent and found some kind words for Van Wyck 
Brooks and Harrison Smith. (On the other hand, 
just as in 1934 Soviet writers tried to rally all *‘anti- 
Fascist’’ writers around the Soviet Union, so now 
they made a bid for the sympathies of all those op- 
posed to the United States and its foreign policy.) 
The Congress was informed of a decision to resume 
publication of the magazine once known as Inter- 
national Literature and henceforth to be called Foreign 
Literature, which will be devoted to translations of 
contemporary non-Russian works. And in the re- 
vised by-laws of the Writers’ Union, such themes as 
the strengthening of international friendship, the 
‘consolidation of the powerful bloc of peace, de- 
mocracy and socialism,’’ and the affirmation of the 
idea of proletarian internationalism were mentioned 
alongside the task of fostering patriotic feelings 
among the Soviet people. 

Whether this policy of moderate cultural rapproche- 
ment (which may indirectly give a little more freedom 
to the writers at home) will be pursued any further, 
or whether it is already lagging behind top-level 
party decisions, remains to be seen. In any case, the 
totalitarian grip of the party on literature remains 
fundamentally as firm as before. Certainly the writers 
have been forewarned of the danger of deviating from 
the path of true orthodoxy, and new soul-searchings 
and purges may be in the offing. Clearly, the final 
word has not yet been spoken; one wonders, in fact, 
whether it ever will be. 
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THE SATELLITES 


Poland Since the Death of Stalin 


By Jean Malara 


Editors’ Note: The following is the third in a series of articles on 
recent developments in the East-European *‘‘people’s democracies."’ 
The forthcoming issue of Problems of Communism will carry a report 
on developments in Bulgaria in the light of the latest upheaval in 
Moscow. 


OST-STALIN policy has followed a somewhat 

different ‘‘new course’ in Poland than in the 
other countries of the Soviet orbit. In the economic 
sphere, Poland showed almost no signs of impending 
change until the end of October 1953; even after the 
uprisings of June 1953 in neighboring Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany, the Warsaw regime took measures 
which tended to depress the living standard of the 
Polish population. 

In other spheres than the economic, however, 
Poland was in many instances the first of the satellites 
where the new experiment in concession and relaxed 
controls was applied. The general tendency to make 
ideological structures less rigid and to soft-pedal the 
Stalinist clichés and slogans in vogue made its appear- 
ance much sooner there, and in much clearer form. 

As in the other satellites, the changes ushered in 
by the Polish ** new course’’ were not simply and sud- 
denly inspired by the death of Stalin; they were 
prompted by conditions of near-crisis in many phases 
of the national life. The intellectual and cultural 
life of Poland had been brought to a virtual standstill 
by the confining mold of Stalinist dictate and bureau- 
cratic regulation; obscurantism was becoming more 
and more deeply rooted; artistic creativity and expres- 
sion had vanished. 

In the sphere of education, cautious criticisms hint- 
ing of direly-needed reforms had been heard as early 
as the end of 1952 and the beginning of 1953. In- 
directly it was admitted that the lower school cur- 
ricula and textbooks were cruelly overburdened with 
ideological subjects.’ Some critics had dared to call 


1 At a meeting of the Association of Polish Writers, held at the 
end of 1952, primers for the second to the eighth grade were severely 
criticized as follows: ‘‘It is right . . . for primers to speak of the 
oppression of the lower social strata; but there exists also a cruel 
oppression of the child through these bad books. Witnessing this 


Mr. Malara, a French journalist, has written widely on Polish 
affairs. He is the co-author (with Lucienne Rey) of La Pologne d'une 
occupation a l'autre (Poland from One Occupation to the Other), 
Editions du Fuseau, Paris, 1952. 
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attention to the imbalance between the content and 
form of literary works and textbooks, blaming it on 
‘*oversimplified conception of socialist realism.’’? 
The same was true in other spheres, particularly the 
economic. Contrary to the announced expectations 
of Boleslaw Bierut—then head of both the govern- 
ment and the Unified Polish Workers’ Party (Com- 
munist)—national production had fallen short of the 
economic goals set forth in Poland’s Six Year Plan 
(1950-55). In addition to public apathy and re- 
sistance, the regime faced critical problems in labor, 
raw material supplies, transportation, and investment, 
as well as in certain major industries. This state of 
affairs had forced the Polish leaders to a change of 
policy in the first quarter of 1953; quietly, without 
any fanfare, they had instituted a slow-down in the 
rate of industrialization.* Shortly afterward, one 
commentator close to official circles had foreshadowed 


oppression, one would like to liberate, not the strangled social 
classes, but the oppressed child.’’ (Cf. T. Peiper, ‘‘In the Lion’s 
Den,’ Nowa Kultura, [The New Culture, weekly publication of 
the Association of Polish Writers] February 8, 1953.) On January 
4, 1953, an article in Nowa Kultura entitled ‘‘Little Miecio’s Letter 
to the Minister of National Education,”’ criticized the textbook 
History of Poland, by G. Missalowa and J. Schoenbrenner (State 
School Texts, Warsaw, 1951), which not long before had been 
described as ‘‘a sharp tool in the class struggle’’ with ‘‘its new, 
pioneering spirit.’’ (Cf. Nowe Drogi [New Roads, a theoretical 
organ of the Party Central Committee] March 1952, pp. 99-104.) 
W. Kiwilszo, in an article on ‘‘Juvenile Literature’’ (Nowa Kultura, 
February 8, 1953) flatly stated that ‘there were no books for juve- 
niles.”’ 

2 For example, Georges Putrament, ‘Ideological Contraband in 
Literary Criticism,"’ Nowa Kultura, February 15, 1953. 

3**A general analysis of our national economy indicates . . . that 
the attainment of the goals set by the party leaders for the third year 
of the plan will be decisive for its success as a whole: any short- 
comings, any failures occurring at this stage of the plan would 
have a serious effect on the results of the years following.’’ (Cf. 
Bierut, ‘‘Our Goals for the Immediate Future,’’ Nowe Drogi, Nos. 1 
and 2, January-February 1952, p. 5). In the same article Bierut 
expressed hope that the time-limit for the execution of the Six 
Year Plan might be reduced by nine months. In September 1952, 
S. Jedrychowski, one of the Vice Prime Ministers, envisaged the 
possibility of reaching the goals of the entire plan in five years. 
(Cf. Trybuna Ludu [The People’s Tribune], central organ of the 
Unified Polish Workers’ Party, September 2, 1952.) 

4 See Memento Economique: Pologne (Economic Synopsis: Poland), 
published by the Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes 
Economiques [National Institute of Statistics and Economic Re- 
search], Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1954, pp. 50, 218, 223. 
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the changes to come with the remark: “‘There must 
not be too great a discrepancy between the manu- 
facture of producers’ goods and consumers’ goods.”’ § 

The death of the ‘Father of the People’’ made it 
possible to broaden the scope of changes envisaged 
and to accelerate their pace. In the first weeks after 
Stalin’s demise, the Polish leaders displayed extreme 
caution, keeping their eyes on Moscow and awaiting 
new orders. Of interest, they were somewhat tardy 
in picking up the cue to play down the Stalin legend. 
As late as March 28 Bierut delivered a long speech 
before the party Central Committee with the eloquent 
title, ‘‘Immortal Teachings of Comrade Stalin, a 
Weapon in the Fight to Strengthen the Party and the 
National Front.’ ® Only a few days later, Bierut’s 
main postulates proved to be outworn in the face of 
new pronouncements from Moscow; the speech thus 
serves in a way to mark the end of the Stalin period 
in Poland. 

With the abolishment of the Stalin cult, the gen- 
eral tone of grandiloquent adulation applied to all 
Communist leaders, Soviet or Polish, was pitched in 
a much lower key.” At the same time, the old style 
of lavish allegiance and exaggerated adoration for all 
things Soviet (or Russian) disappeared from the news- 
papers. The practice of incessant exegetics also died 
out—though only temporarily.® 

These factors may seem insignificant against more 
important policy changes; nevertheless they have 
had measurable effects. The decline in the former 
intolerable boot-licking of everything Soviet has 
caused an appreciable relaxation of the tensions in 
daily life. At the same time, the Polish regime, 
under less pressure to accept an inferior position 
vis-a-vis Russian culture, has felt less need to compen- 
sate with an attitude of superiority over the West. 


5 Bronislaw Minc (brother of the Vice Prime Minister), in an 
article published in the periodical Gospodarka Planowa [Planned 
Economy], March 1953. 

® Reprinted in Nowe Drogi, No. 3, 1953, pp. 55-88. 

7Epithets of adulation, such as ‘‘Beloved Master’’, ‘Inspired 
Guide’’, ‘‘Exalted Leader’’, ‘Great Educator’’, ‘‘Adored Master’’, 
“Guide of the Working Class’’ (or ‘‘the Nation’’, or even ‘‘the 
Working Class throughout the World’’), efc., disappeared from 
newspaper articles. News accounts also simplified reportage of 
applause at official events or demonstrations, formerly a strict 
“hierarchy’’ of: 1) applause; 2) prolonged applause; 3) frenzied 
applause; 4) prolonged and frenzied applause; 5) frenzied applause 
ending in ovation; 6) frenzied ovation; 7) prolonged and frenzied 
ovation; 8) general enthusiasm accompanied by shouting of the 
leader’s name in cadence. 

8 At present the reverse is taking place—that is, writers are being 
castigated for over-cautiousness in avoiding quotations. For 
example, H. Markiewicz, in an article in Nowa Kultura, November 
1, 1954, criticizes G. Putrament for having spoken of one of Lenin's 
theses without quoting it. 


These related attitudes toward East and West were 
demonstrated by certain developments in 1954. The 
first was Warsaw's eagerness to publicize praise 
bestowed by the French—even by “‘reactionaries’’— 
on literary, theatrical, and choreographic presenta- 
tions of Polish culture, produced in Paris. In return, 
Poland gave an enthusiastic reception to the French 
Thédtre Populaire [Popular Theater]. At the same 
time, Warsaw participated enthusiastically in moves 
to create and maintain cultural bonds among Ukrain- 
ians, Belorussians, and Poles, going far beyond the 
usual forms of officially proclaimed friendship. 


The “Great Debate”’ in Education 


HE modification of ideological control can best 

be observed in two lengthy discussions in the 
press, running from the summer of 1953 to the middle 
of 1954. The subject of the first was the teaching and 
education of youth. The second, initiated by writers, 
dealt with literary problems. 

The pedagogical discussion, carried on in the daily 
and weekly papers of Warsaw for several months, 
revealed the existence of deep unrest in educational 
circles.’ Its chief themes were as follows: 

In the course of a few years, the Polish school has 
been transformed into a nursery of obscurantism. To 
teachers and pupils, stifled alike by bureaucratic in- 
structions and decisions, gripped in a vise of rigid 
organization, and subjected to political platitudes, 
school has become an almost unbearable burden. The 
students have been getting little education in the 
primary and secondary schools, due to an overloaded 
curriculum and incomprehensible textbooks; further- 
more, they have been forced to spend 20 percent of 
their class hours in political propaganda and other 
“‘social’’ occupations. More serious, Communist 
schools have made it impossible for the student to 
think for himself; they have restrained all personal 
initiative, substituting (particularly in the humani- 
ties) accepted formulas and ready-made clichés to be 
learned by repetition. In this respect, ideology has 
led to the distortion of the principal mission of educa- 
tion.’® Finally, the authorities have treated educa- 
tion just as they have industry, expecting the fulfill- 


9 This interesting discussion is carefully analyzed in ‘‘L’Enseigne- 
ment dans la Republique Populaire de Pologne . . ."" [Education 
in the People’s Republic of Poland], Part Il, La Documentation 
Francaise de la Presidence du Conseil [French Documents of the Presi- 
dency of the Council], No. 1940, Paris, November 1954, pp. 14-23. 

10 The same reproaches were repeated recently in an article en- 
titled, ‘Cooperation between Institutions of Higher Learning and 
Secondary Schools,’ Life in Institutions of Higher Learning, Warsaw, 
October 1954. 
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ment of *‘production quotas’’. The net result has 
been deadly boredom for the pupils. In exasperation, 
some young people have wasted their energy in pranks, 
both in school and out. Thus the percentage of 
difficult children and those who are officially called 
‘*hooligans’’ has been increasing every year. 

What were the results of this discussion? 

First, the concept of the school as a production 
plant was abandoned: the use ad nauseam of such 
expressions as the ‘‘production’’ of the school, its 
‘‘productivity’’, its production force’’ or ** produc- 
tion potential’’—and worse, the ‘“‘liquidation of 
defective products’’ or of ‘* ‘masters’ who produce 
defective products’’—immediately disappeared from 
official statements and press articles. 

With this result achieved, opinions were aired 
calling for the limitation and even the elimination of 
party politics in the schools." So insistent were such 
comments that the authorities apparently felt it was 
necessary to intervene. Thus Glos Naucz ycielski [Vhe 
Voice of the Teacher], a weekly organ of the Ministry 
of Education and the Teachers’ Association, warned 
in an editorial of October 18, 1953: 

When we speak of changing the curricula and improving 
the textbooks we have no intention of calling basic scien- 
tific principles into question, or of revising their proper 
ideological and political orientation. We want our cur- 
ricula to be characterized by combativeness and party 
spirit. 

Despite this and similar admonishments, the author- 
ities did allow a certain relaxation of the ideological 
discipline which had been stifling education with its 
rigid formulas. It was also decided to reduce the 
number of subjects taught and to prepare new text- 
books. Finally, efforts supposedly were to be 
made—although ineffective thus far—to lighten the 
teachers’ and pupils’ heavy load of *‘socially useful’ 
extracurricular activities. 

Thus, for the first time in sovietized Poland, it 
became possible for those in the educational field to 
express themselves with a certain freedom, even on 
subjects going far beyond the limits of pedagogy. 


The Literary Debate and Its Effects 


N the course of the pedagogical discussion, a 
number of literary problems were brought up and 
tackled repeatedly. At literary meetings and in the 
press, a great many writers dared to denounce the 
“popular sociology’, “‘narrow sectarianism’’, and 


11 Cf. articles by A. Piwowarczyk in Nowa Kultura, November 15, 
1953, and by J. Kazmiercak in Zycie Warszawy [Warsaw Life], Sep- 
tember 6, 1953. 
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““monotony’’ prevalent in literary criticism. They 
also castigated the state-controlled Institute of 
Literary Studies, blaming its zealous Communist 
directors for the poverty of monographs and text- 
books.” 

About this time a second discussion was started in 
the press, aimed at rehabilitating Polish literature of 
the period between the two wars (1918-1939). This 
whole literary period had been under severe censure 
since 1948, when Moscow ordered the intensification 
of the program to “‘russify’’ and “‘sovietize’’ Poland. 
While a few writers who allegedly had followed the 
‘“‘revolutionary’’ trend escaped attack, the great 
majority of the writers and works of this period were 
blacklisted as ‘‘reactionary’’. 

Apparently the Communists felt that blotting out 
twenty years of national literary creation and filling 
the void with Stalinist propaganda would accelerate 
the ‘‘sovietization’’ of intellectual life. In this, they 
vastly overestimated the magic power of their so- 
called ‘‘sociological’’ formulas for belles lettres. 
Readers proved to be impervious to ‘“‘socialist 
realism’’. They turned to the past, seeking to forget 
the daily ration of dull propaganda by reading the 
novels of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
A new vogue for the earlier writers sprang up almost 
immediately.” 

The succeeding five years of failure in literary and 
educational indoctrination apparently gave the Com- 
munist pontiffs food for thought. Some action was 
necessary. In order that education and literature 
might not be buried under an avalanche of Communist 
scholasticism, but might again become instruments of 
a ‘‘subtle propaganda,’’ they decided to make the 
ideological structures less rigid, less direct, and less 
monotonous. In short, they encased the iron fist in 
a suede glove. 

Thus the literary discussion begun in October 1953 
was used as a vehicle for announcing that the 
Polish cultural world could again renew its ties with 
the recent literary past. In accordance with the prac- 


12 Reported in Nowa Kultura, October 18, 1954. 

13 In 1948 readers at the public libraries in Lodz were asked to 
name their favorite author. The results of the poll, which covered 
550 readers, were as follows: H. Sienkiewicz (born in 1846, died in 
1916), 294; B. Prus (1846-1912), 258; S. Zeromski (1864-1925), 239; 
Maria Rodziewicz (1863-1941), 188; W. Reymont (1867-1925), 139; 
Elise Orzeszko (1841-1910), 129; J. I. Kraszewski (1812-1887), 107; 
etc. Not one of the postwar writers polled more than 40 votes. (Cf. 
I. Nagorska, article in the periodical Bébliotekarg [The Librarian] 
Warsaw, 1948, No. 6-9.) 

Since 1948 no further polls have been taken on this subject. How- 
ever, the constant complaints about contemporary literature in the 
Polish press would seem to indicate little change in reader preference. 
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tice, dear to the Communists, of going from one 
extreme to the other, G. Putrament (a member of the 
party Central Committee and Secretary General of 
the Association of Polish Writers) was authorized to 
write that the great majority of novelists of the 
period between the two wars had expressed, ‘‘ objec- 
tively’ or ‘‘subjectively’’, the democratic, progressive 
ideology, and had associated themselves with the 
struggle of the working masses." 

Having ‘‘unblocked”’ the 20-year literary heritage, 
the authorities also had to soft-pedal previous attacks 
against its ‘‘cosmopolitanism’’ and “‘occidentalism’’, 
and to cease their incessant recriminations against the 
“*decadence’’ and ‘‘worthlessness’’ of a literature 
which had been uninfluenced by ‘‘the most advanced 
and progressive’ culture of Soviet Russia. 

The last phase of the literary discussion took place 
at a Congress of the Writers’ Association in June 
1954. The participants not only complained of the 
decline in artistic creativity but vigorously attacked 
bureaucratic ‘‘editorial’’ censorship for mutilating 
authors’ texts beyond recognition in the name of 
‘correction’ 

The two discussions on education and literature 
touched only briefly on the fields of Polish history 
and historiography. But judging from several recent 
textbooks, certain changes have been introduced in 
this area also. The texts themselves (the first of 
which appeared in the summer of 1953) are the first 
to be published in several years; formerly there was 
only one standard history textbook, written in the 
spirit of the Slav Institute of Moscow. The new 
texts show a departure both in the style of presenta- 
tion, which is somewhat less doctrinaire and rigidly 
Stalinist, and in the substance of the historical events 
themselves. The millenary history of Poland is no 
longer completely subordinated to that of the Soviet 
Union. Historical analyses, categorically expressed 
a short time ago from the standpoint of Russian 
nationalism, are now rendered in a milder tone. 


Delays and Dodges 


HE debates and discussions just described stirred 

up a great deal of public interest and underscored 
the general popular dissatisfaction with the regime; 
in this sense they paved the way for changes in other 
spheres of the national life. In the economic sphere, 
however, conciliatory gestures came only after a long 
period of hesitation and vacillation; in fact, the 


4 Nowa Kultura, October 18, 1953. 
18 Opinions expressed in the course of the discussion were pub- 
lished in Nowa Kultura, June 13 and 20, 1954. 


Warsaw regime first moved in the opposite direction. 
In June and July 1953 it raised the production norms 
for several categories of wage-earners by from 4 to 
40 percent (depending on the category), a move which 
worked great hardship especially among workers in 
the building and metallurgical industries and on the 
state farms. All but the farm workers also were 
given a compulsory vocational examination which re- 
sulted, for a third of them, in a demotion which 
further cut into their incomes.® 

Despite this new spur to popular unrest, Warsaw 
had less trouble than the other satellite regimes in 
preventing repercussions or “‘sympathy strikes’’ from 
the workers’ riots which occurred in East Berlin in 
June 1953. The anti-German feelings of the Polish 
population and their constant fear of German revi- 
sionism made it easy for the Communists to distort 
the true nature of the Berlin uprising, passing it off 
as a maneuver engineered by the American and German 
intelligence services in concert with neo-Nazis. The 
riots in Czechoslovakia were potentially far more 
dangerous for Warsaw, and the regime’s reaction was 
an official blanket of silence; however, there were no 
overt signs of reaction among the Polish population. 

Throughout the summer and early fall, the regime 
continued its heavy barrage of nationalist and anti- 
German propaganda, obviously hoping that popular 
grumblings would find their outlet in this campaign.” 
By October, however, it became apparent that long- 
delayed economic concessions could no longer be put 
off and that a new expedient must be found for the 
economy without delay. Accordingly, the regime at 
long last set about establishing a “‘new economic 
course’’ for Poland. 


Changes in the National Economy 


HE new policy was announced by the Central 
Committee of the Unified Polish Workers’ Party on 
November 4 and 5 (following a plenary session lasting 
several days) and was later confirmed at the Second 
Congress of the party, convened in early March.* 
Tts main provisions and effects have been as follows: 
First, the pace of industrialization has been slowed 
down, particularly in heavy industry, while increased 


186 Trybuna Ludu, July 8, 9, and 11, 1953. 

17 For example, the anniversary of “‘national liberation” on July 
22 was followed up with huge ‘‘patriotic’’ demonstrations through- 
out Poland during September and October 1953, with leading Com- 
munist officials in attendance. 

18 Proposals adopted at the Ninth Plenary Meeting of the Central 
Committee were published in Trybuna Ludu, November 4-5, 1953. 
The report of the Second Congress of the Unified Polish Workers’ 
Party, held from March 10-17, 1954, was published in Nowe Drogi, 
No. 3, 1954. 
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—There weren't any smaller sizes, but, as you can see, this model is just right for autumn. 


emphasis has been placed on consumer goods pro- 
duction. The original Six-Year Plan imposed by 
Moscow had provided that in 1955, the last year of 
the plan, 63.5 percent of the total production would 
be devoted to producers’ (capital) goods.'® This 
figure has been revised downward to 50 percent—in 
other words, to the same level of production as con- 
sumer goods. Actually, the industrial economy was 
already moving in this direction due to a number of 
critical problems in heavy industry, particularly 
the acute shortage of raw materials. (Thus the dis- 
parity between the two industrial sectors—light and 
heavy—dropped from 7 to 4.5 points between 1952 
and 1953.)”° 
"19H. Minc, “The Six-Year Plan for Economic Expansion and for 
the Laying of the Foundations of Socialism in Poland,’’ Nowe Drogi, 
No. 4, July-August 1950, p. 12. 

20 “Report on Activities’’ of the party Central Committee, sub- 


mitted to the Second Party Congress. Cf. Nowe Drogi, No. 3, March 
1954, p. 35. 
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From Szpi/ki, Warsaw, November 7, 1954. 


Secondly, the new course has modified the regime’s 
former investments policy, according to which 
planned investments were to approximate one-fourth 
of the national income. Whereas investments for the 
years 1950-3 had amounted respectively to 22.7, 28, 
26.9, and 25.1 percent of the national income, the 
revised course has called for a reduction to 19-20 
percent for the last two years of the plan. Further- 
more, these investments have been channeled differ- 
ently: the level of expenditure remains the same for 
heavy industry, but has been raised for agriculture 
(by 80-100 percent, as compared to 1953) and for 
industries which contribute directly to a higher 
standard of living—in the main, the consumer goods 
industries." 

These changes have entailed a slowing down of 
production, which, according to the revised goals, is 
to increase by no more than 11 or 12 percent a year. 


21 Thid., p. 46. 
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The Communist rulers have announced that they 
expect to compensate for this loss by reducing the 
excessively high costs of production and by improving 
the quality of industrial goods, thereby saving over 
20 billion z/otys in 1954-5. (The official exchange 
rate is 4 z/otys to 1 dollar; to give another idea of the 
value of this sum, it represents over 12 percent of the 
total wages, during the same period, of all workers 
employed in the nationalized sector of the economy— 
nearly 6,000,000 persons.) 

Thirdly, the regime has promised that efforts would 
be made to develop *‘supplementary production’’— 
that is, to divert a part of heavy industry’s supplies to 
the production of consumer goods. 

Fourthly, a new policy has been announced con- 
cerning individual craftsmen and their lot in the 
“socialized’’ economy. In November 1954 the gov- 
ernment promised them not only tax relief and finan- 
cial assistance, but also opportunities to enlarge their 
shops. The announcement of this policy made par- 
ticular reference to craftsmen in rural areas and vil- 
lages, where for some time to come it will be difficult 
to organize labor cooperatives on a large scale. 


The Agricultural Program 


N agriculture as in industry, the Warsaw regime 

was faced with a situation of crisis proportions. 

One of the most striking facts about the People’s 
Poland is that a farm population of 12 million inhabi- 
tants has been unable to feed the 14.5 million persons 
who make a living in other occupations. In glaring 
contrast to the planned increase of 50 percent in agri- 
cultural production between 1950 and 1955,” official 
figures indicate a rise of only 9 to 10 percent during 
the first four years of the six-year period.* Bierut 
was obliged to admit that Poland even had to import 
cereals from the USSR.* 

On the other hand, and no less striking, is a fact 
which every thoughtful Pole realizes at once: the agri- 
cultural situation in his country is much better than 
in that of his ‘big brother.’’ In Poland there is pro- 
portionately less wasteland, and, except for sheep, 

22 Cf. ““Law of July 21, 1950, providing for a Six-Year Plan of 
Economic Progress and Construction of the Bases of Socialism in 


Poland for the Years 1950-55,"’ Law Journal, Warsaw, 1950, No. 37, 
item 344. 

%3 Cf. ‘Tasks relating to the Development of Agriculture in 1954 
and 1955, and to the Guarantee of Essential Facilities for Increasing 
Agricultural Production,’’ Trybuna Ludu, November 5, 1953. See 
also Nowe Drogi, No. 3, 1954, p. 38 ff. 

24 One reason for the critical condition of Polish agriculture has 
been the lagging production of mechanized farm equipment, which 
has not been sufficient to compensate for the large labor force 
siphoned off from rural areas for the forced industrialization program. 


more livestock. From this he might well draw the 
logical conclusion that if, in spite of all, things are 
going better in his country, it is because over 79 per- 
cent of the arable land belongs to individual farm- 
ers *—a conclusion which must seem the more valid 
to him since he frequently reads in the press of the 
mismanagement of Soviet collective and state farms 
and their failure for two autumns in a row to deliver 
required quotas on time. 

In view of these economic and psychological factors, 
‘the new policy’’ initiated by the Central Committee 
holds little promise of success. What, in brief, are 
the changes contemplated? 

First, the planned increase in agricultural produc- 
tion has been drastically reduced; from 1953 to 1955 
it is not expected to exceed 10 percent. As noted, the 
regime also promises an 80-100 percent increase in 
agricultural investments for mechanization, construc- 
tion, irrigation, or drainage of land. Industrial 
plants manufacturing farm machinery and tools sup- 
posedly have received orders to increase production.” 
Moreover, trade agreements recently concluded with 
European countries show that priority is being given 
to imports of farm machinery, replacement parts 
(badly needed in Poland), and the raw materials 
necessary for manufacturing artificial fertilizers and 
chemical products used in plant protection.” The 
above efforts are combined with an attempt to pro- 
mote agricultural training, which hitherto has been 
pretty much neglected. 

Finally, it is hoped that ‘‘economic incentives’’ 
will induce the peasants to develop wasteland (tre- 
ported at 400,000 hectares at the end of 1953, although 
this official figure is subject to some doubt). Among 
these much-publicized incentives, which affect peas- 
ants with small and medium-sized holdings, the 
following are the most important: 

First, reassurances have been made that required 
deliveries to the state will not be increased. The 
regime has also promised tax relief, as well as credits 
for the repair and construction of farm buildings and 
the purchase of livestock. (However, in 1954 the 


25 State farms occupy 12.8 percent of all arable land. Agricultural 
production cooperatives, numbering over 10,500 units and including 
over 200,000 former individual farms, occupy 7 percent of the arable 
land. The rest belongs to the 3 million peasants who are still 
individual owners. 

26 ‘*Resolution of the Second Congress of the Unified Polish 
Workers Party on the progress of agriculture for the years 1954-5, 
and on guaranteeing the necessary means of increasing agricultural 
production,’’ Nowe Drogi, No. 3, March 1954, p. 479. 

27 §. Gall, ‘‘Our Imports and Exports,"’ Trybuna Ludu, November 
20, 1954. 

28 Resolution of the Second Congress (see footnote 26), pp. 488-9. 
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total of such credits, both long and short term, was 
only a little over 862 million z/otys, or a trifling aver- 
age of 300 glotys per farm™). Lastly, it has been 
decided to regularize the status of farmers ‘‘settled’’ 
in the western territories, recouped from Germany 
after the war, by granting them full ownership of the 
land they cultivate. 

These are the chief measures which the party and 
the regime have adopted to prevent the further deteri- 
oration of Polish agriculture. Yet in the same 
breath they have reaffirmed their adherence to the 
long-range goal of full collectivization: at the time 
the new program was first announced, the Communist 
leaders revealed their intention to continue establish- 
ing collective farms at the rate of 3,000 a year. 
Thus they have refused to come to grips with the 
central problem—the peasants’ resistance to socialized 
agriculture. Until and unless they do, it is hard to 
see how patchwork remedies can substantially im- 
prove the agricultural] situation. 


Promises and Accomplishments 


O the changes introduced into the national 
economy assure the working people of Poland of 
concrete advantages? 

Since the end of 1953, two price-cuts(November 14, 
1953, and May 3, 1954) have been announced on 
certain industrial articles and food products. The 
wages of several categories of workers have been ad- 
justed (miners, railway workers, teachers, physicians, 
and agricultural workers on state farms). 

On the basis of these moves, the regime is attempt- 
ing to convince the working class that real wages will 
increase 15-20 percent by the end of 1955. There is 
nothing more uncertain than this promise and the 
Polish people know it; everyone mistrusts the “‘dy- 
namic statistics’’ of the Communists, the more so since 
difficulties in food supply have been on the increase 
since last October, upsetting the optimistic forecasts.*! 


29 Article entiled, ‘‘Certain Supply Problems,"’ in Trybuna Ludu, 
November 19, 1954. 

30 Of significance, barely half this number were created in 1954. 

31 The Polish newspapers have offered various explanations for 
the shortage of foodstuffs: (1) stores have had to supply more 
consumers, owing to the drop in prices and the raising of certain 
wages; (2) farmers have not delivered the quotas stipulated; (3) 
livestock has not been increased for several years. (Cf. Trybuna 
Ludu, November 19 and December 16, 1954; Zycte Warszawy, Decem- 
ber 18, 1954.) 

The most critical shortage has been meats and fats. This situation 
has led to an increase in the speculative sale of meats from clan- 
destine slaughter, affecting in turn the deliveries of livestock on 
the hoof which stock-raisers are required to surrender to the state. 
However, the authorities have refused to market any of the reserves 
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The general standard of living simply cannot im- 
prove until savings in production costs reach the 
20 billion z/otys envisaged.*? Yet these costs, com- 
pared with 1953, are increasing rather than decreasing. 
The same holds true of the regime’s other announced 
objectives. Despite innumerable statements in the 
past year concerning the progress of ‘‘ supplementary 
production,”’ this important program up to now has 
shown very meager results; if in some cases the prom- 
ises made have been kept, the cost price of the articles 
manufactured has exceeded the selling price.® 

Some of the persisting abuses of the ‘‘socialist’’ 
system have been brought to public attention by a 
two-year press campaign, directed especially against 
violations of the social provisions of the labor code 
(which concerns conditions of work, health-safe- 
guards, etc.). In view of this campaign, a decree of 
February 6, 1954, empowering trade unions to sign 
collective agreements with 130 large industrial enter- 
prises, produced a degree of honest enthusiasm in the 
labor world. Prodded by rank-and-file workers, trade 
union officials applied themselves vigorously to 
drafting bilateral agreements between workers and 
plant managements. Vain efforts. A few months 
later it was found that the managers, sometimes in 
agreement with the competent ministry, were not 
respecting the clauses they had signed. It is not 
surprising that the disappointed workers have assumed 
their former attitude of indifference toward all the 
regime’s promises and invitations to enter into pro- 
duction agreements. In its turn the regime, in trying 
to keep order in the more sensitive branches of the 
national economy such as mining, has shown signs of 
reverting toward proven methods of terror. 

While there are thus a number of indications of 
early break-down in the Polish ‘‘ new course,’’ it is too 
early to assess definitively the degree of success or 


stored in state warehouses until the winter months, when the lack 
of meat and fats (as well as flour and milk) is most keenly felt. 

82 See ‘‘A Weapon Likely to Rust,”’ in Zycie Warszawy, December 
2, 1954. 

33 The Polish newspapers are full of reports and comments on this 
question. This is easily understood, since, after a year of palaver 
on ‘‘supplementary production,”’ its value per inhabitant amounts 
to only 0.30 zlotys. 

34 General P. Jaroszewicz, appointed Minister of Mining in 
May 1954, has instituted several ‘‘energetic’’ measures to speed up 
production; he has ordered large-scale purges of administrative 
personnel, subjected technical staffs to severe control, and directed 
activists to ‘‘mobilize’’ the miners for competition in their work. 


To facilitate these orders, several trials have been organized against 
miners accused of sabotage in their places of work (Cf. A. Klodz, 
“The Miners Catch Zycte Warszawy, December 23, 1954; 
P. Jaroszewicz, ‘“The Offensive Continues,’’ Trybuna Ludu, Decem- 
ber 3, 1954). 
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failure with which specific measures will meet. Such 
an assessment must await the end of 1955, the target 
date of many steps in the program. At the same time, 
a number of observations concerning the basic nature 
of this major policy shift are in order. 

First, the concessions which have been made to the 
people should be neither denied nor underrated. It is 
true that in most cases they consist in spectacular 
gestures, in merely verbose assurances. This is not 
much, but it has brought about some change in the 
psychological and political climate. 

Paradoxically however, this new climate which the 
Communists themselves have created will not be 
favorable for pushing the masses of people in the 
long-range direction desired by the regime. Hence- 
forth, the population may well refuse to confine itself 
to the limits of so-called ‘‘organized spontaneity’’; 
it will demand more and more, now in one field, now 
in another. For history has shown that rulers who 
through necessity and under a weakened political 
system, begin to grant concessions, cannot stop where 
they choose; their own weakness pushes them on to 
further retreat—or else to a new total crack-down. 

The Polish Communists are perfectly aware of this. 
While granting necessary concessions and permitting 
a great deal more public criticism, they have allowed 


no basic relaxation of the bureaucratic and police vise 
which holds the population in check. The party still 
demands control of everything and everybody with a 
ruthlessness which was given official expression at 
the Second Party Congress in March 1954.%° As 
further insurance, the Communists since the autumn 
of 1953 have been strengthening the police apparatus, 
increasing its numbers, striving to make it more 
efficient and ‘‘bringing it to the masses,’’ especially 
in the country districts. The division of the police 
force into two separate branches on the Soviet model 
last December 7, the abolition of the Ministry of 
Public Safety, and the ousting of its director, Rad- 
kiewicz, were in no way intended to lessen ‘‘the 
productivity’’ of the police: Quite the opposite.. 

Thus the regime in Poland, as in other countries 
of the Soviet orbit (and perhaps in the USSR itself) 
is caught in a vicious circle between concession and 
repression, neither of which policies moves it closer 
to its long-range goals. 

85 The last Congress of the Party, held in March 1954, passed a 
strong resolution calling for greater party ‘‘vigilance’’ and control 
over the economic and administrative organs of the state (see Nowe 
Drogi, Warsaw, No. 3, March 1954). Since that time all government 
decrees have been signed first by Boleslaw Bierut, First Secretary of 


the party who now holds no position in the government whatso- 
ever, and then by Prime Minister Joseph Cyrankiewicz. 
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Editors’ Note: On the following pages we present two distinct, 
yet not unrelated portraits of the French Communist scene. The 
first deals with one of the more recent examples of Communist 
tampering with the past to meet present-day political exigencies— 
namely, Maurice Thorez’s interpretation of French Communist 
policies in the crucial period 1934-1940. Thorez’s distortion of the 
true role of the French CP during the early stage of World War II, 
his claim that the Communists have always been sincere French 
patriots, illuminates another facet of communism—its exploitation 
of nationalism, one of the most potent forces in the world today. 
Just as in Japan (where Thorez’ latest attempt at historical prevari- 
cation has been published) the local CP poses as the lone defender 
of Japanese national interests, so in France the party slogan has 
become the greater glory of the French ‘‘Fatherland."’ If Com- 
munists can, without hesitation, collaborate with sundry right- 
wing elements as they do in many countries, small wonder that they 
blandly poses, in Thorez’ words, in “‘the old revolutionary tradi- 


The Changing History of the 
French CP. 


By Leon Gouré 


ATIONALISM—a force which has captured the 

minds and hearts of millions of people through- 
out the world—has become in recent years one of the 
chief weapons in the Communist propaganda arsenal. 
Experts at the practice of making the past conform 
to the demands of the present, the Communists are 
now claiming that they always have been the true 
defenders of national interests, whether French or 
Japanese, Brazilian or Egyptian. 

It is hard to make black seem white, but no stone 
has been left unturned in the attempt. A recent ex- 
ample is as neat a bit of practiced fraudulence as has 
come off the party press in a long time—a Japanese 
edition of the ‘‘works’’ of Maurice Thorez, Secretary 
General of the French Communist Party. The Jap- 
anese public is offered a translation of Thorez’ reports 
to the various Central Committee and Congress 
meetings of the CPF since 1934, including, as the 
pitce de resistance, an introduction by Thorez entitled 
‘*A Few Words to the Japanese Readers.’’ (French 
readers were not forgotten, however; the CPF’s 
newspaper L’Humanité published the introduction 
with great fanfare on October 15, 1954.) Thorez’ 


Mr. Gouré is on the staff of the Social Science Division, Rand 
Corporation, Washington, D.C. He is co-author (with Herbert S. 
Dinerstein) of Two Studies of Soviet Controls, The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1955. 
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French Communism: Two Portraits 


tion of the French people, for whom Revolution and Fatherland 
have always been synonymous.”’ 


The second article deals with the strange wanderings of Jean- 
Paul Sartre, one of the foremost writers and philosophers of post- 
war France, who began as an “‘existentialist'’ repudiating the 
deterministic philosophy of Marxism, and who has ended up in the 
arms of authoritarian communism. Sartre's gradual political and 
intellectual surrender may serve as a lesson for all those who—in 
the author’s words—‘‘consent to join the fellow travelers’ brigade.”’ 
It also provides another comment on the cynical opportunism of 
the French Communists. Though Sartre’s erstwhile beliefs and 
political activities could not be reconciled with either the pretended 
or real ideology of contemporary communism, his collaboration has 
been welcomed—as is the collaboration of anyone, as long as the 
interests of the party and of its guide and mentor, the Soviet state, 
are served. 


message, he says, is designed to explain and to clarify 
‘the problems which for the last twenty years have 
been confronting my countrymen.’’ No less obviously 
it is designed to counteract the *‘bourgeois’’ notion 
that the French Communists have acted as the agents 
of Moscow, to convince the reader that communism, 
nationalism, and patriotism are the indivisible trinity. 
The keynote theme of Thorez’ introduction is the 
unswerving ‘‘ patriotism’’ of the CPF in its defense of 
French national and popular interests: 
Champions of national independence, we addressed our- 
selves to the widest strata [of the population]. For a 
quarter of a century, we have worked with unwavering zeal 


for the unity of the working class, the unity of all demo- 
crats, of all patriots, of all partisans of peace. 


To this end, asserts Thorez, the CPF merely has 
had to follow the “old revolutionary tradition of the 
French people, for whom Revolution and Fatherland 
have always been synonymous’’. In making out his 
case, Thorez claims for the CPF the heritage of Jeanne 
d’Arc (the party has “‘ restored her real face, disfigured 
by reaction’’) and the ‘‘Marseillaise’’, France’s 
national anthem (the CPF has reestablished its ‘‘ real 
meaning’’ as the song of the volunteer-soldiers of the 
French Revolution). The aim, of course, is to 
identify the CPF with these symbols of French 
popular patriotism in the face of foreign invasion. 

Having established himself in this good company, 
Thorez proceeds to ‘‘show’’ how the CPF and he 
himself have been equally patriotic in more recent 
times: 


We were the first in France to denounce the Hitlerite 
menace, the war which the Fascists prepared and desired, 


he 
é 


the treason of the trusts, which preferred German occupa- 
tion to the Popular Front. We were the first to call for 
resistance against Hitler by demanding the union of the 
‘democracies and an alliance with the great Soviet Union 
and then engaging on the very soil of the Fatherland in an 
armed struggle with the Nazi invaders. 

With such fabrications Thorez and the CPF have 
attempted to rewrite the history of the party, trans- 
forming a clear case of treason and the selling out of 
French popular interests into a record of patriotism. 

While it is somewhat surprising that L’ Humanité 
has dared give such prominence to this attempted 
falsification in France, Thorez can hope that his 
Japanese readers will know little about his real 
activities and those of his party, and will fail to 
notice the flagrant lies and deliberate omissions in his 
account. He writes: 

Guiding ourselves only by the interest of France, without 
sectarianism, and remaining resolutely faithful to our 
principles, we have never withheld our collaboration or our 


support from those who were first of all motivated by 
concern for the Fatherland. 


Such sentiments sound strange when one looks at 
the record, which shows that among the “‘ patriots’’ 
with whom the CPF collaborated were the very 
Fascists and Nazis whom Thorez declared the CPF 
was ‘‘first’’ to denounce. The mention of a few 
salient facts should suffice to show that the CPF— 
probably on Moscow’s orders—trepeatedly sacrificed 
French national interests and helped to speed the 
defeat and conquest of France by Nazi Germany. 

During the years 1933-1935, far from fighting 
Hitlerism and helping France to prepare against the 
future German aggression, the CPF was engaged in a 
campaign of ‘“‘revolutionary defeatism’’. Speaking 
in Berlin, Thorez in 1933 not only denounced the 
Versailles peace settlement, the Polish Corridor, and 
the other ‘“‘chains which imprison the German 
people’’, but also demanded the right of secession 
from France for Alsace-Lorraine.' In a political 
commentary published in February 1934, he denounced 
the French bourgeoisie’s ‘‘ lie about security as closely 
tied to the lie about the defense of democracy against 
fascism’’, warned his comrades against placing resist- 
ance to Nazi Germany before the revolution, and noted 
with satisfaction that ‘‘the anti-militaristic activity 
of the party has improved’’.? The latter referred to 

1 L'Humaniti, January 16, 1933, quoted by A. Rossi, ed., Les 
Cahiers du Bolchevisme pendant la campagne 1939-1940 (Les Cahiers du 
Bolchevisme during the Campaign of 1939-1940), Dominique Wapler, 
Paris, 1951, p. xiii and fn. 28. 

2 Correspondence Internationale, February 20, 1934, quoted by A. 
Rossi, Les Communistes frangais pendant la dréle de guerre, (The French 


Communists During the ‘‘Phony’’ War), Les Iles D'or, Paris, 1951, 
p- 72. 


the persistent campaign of the CPF to block the 
French Government's efforts to extend the term of 
military service to two years. On February 6, 1934, 
when French Fascist organizations attempted to over- 
throw the Daladier Government by a violent coup 
@’état, Communists joined the rioters, adding their 
own slogan of ‘*Soviets Everywhere’’ to that of 
‘Down with Daladier’’.2 Although these riots led 
to the formation—previously rejected by the CPF— 
of a bloc of Communists, Socialists and Radicals (the 
so-called Popular Front) against the Fascist menace, 
Thorez was unable to abandon his ‘‘revolutionary 
defeatism.’’ As late as March 15, 1935, he denounced 
in the Chamber of Deputies the projected 2-year term 
of military service on the ground that ‘‘ the Commu- 
nists do not believe in the lie of national defense’’ and 
therefore “‘would not allow the working class to be 
dragged into a war said to be for the defense of 
democracy against fascism.’’* 

The CPF’s about-face to an active and vocal cam- 
paign for united resistance against the Nazi threat 
actually dated from May 1935, when Stalin—follow- 
ing the signing of the Franco-Soviet Treaty of mutual 
assistance—publicly expressed his approval of the 
‘policy of national defense followed by France’’.® 
From that moment on until September 1939, the CPF 
abandoned its ‘‘revolutionary defeatism’’ and vocif- 
erously insisted on an uncompromising French policy 
toward the ‘‘anti-Comintern’’ countries, even at the 
risk of war. In this period, Thorez was quick to 
extol collective security and to assert that Franco- 
British friendship was ‘‘very dear’’ to the French 
Communists. He violently condemned any appease- 
ment ot “‘secret diplomacy’’ with the ‘bloody 
butcher’ Hitler or with fascism, the ‘‘brutal and 
bloody dictatorship of capital’. As for Japan- 
L’ Humanité deplored the ‘‘English retreat in the Far 
East’’ and demanded the imposition of economic 
sanctions against Japan, which the Communists pre- 
dicted would lead to her economic collapse.’ 

During the Polish crisis in the spring and summer 
of 1939, the CPF called for uncompromising resistance 
to Hitler’s demands and for complete Anglo-French 
support of their Polish ally. In the midst of this 


3 Franz Borkenau, European Communism, Faber and Faber, London, 
1953, p. 118. 

4 Rossi, Les Communistes francais . . ., p. 74. 

5 Jane Degras, ed., Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy 1933-1941, 
London, 1953, Vol. 3, p. 132. Communiqué on the visit to Moscow 
of Mr. Laval, May 16, 1935. 

6 Maurice Thorez, speech before the Ninth Congress of the French 
Communist Party, December 26, 1937, published in his France of the 
People’s Front, Workers Library Publishers, New York, 1938. 

7 L’ Humanité, June 18 and August 1, 1939. 
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campaign—specifically on August 23, 1939—the 
German-Soviet non-aggression pact was signed. The 
announcement came as a rude shock to the CPF 
leadership. Having launched themselves full-steam 
against the ‘‘ Fascist beast’’ and lacking new directives 
from Moscow, the French Communists were unable 
to reverse their course in time. At a loss for a“‘line,”’ 
they tried to pass off the new partnership between 
Hitler and Stalin as a victory for peace aimed at 
breaking up the Anti-Comintern front, and recom- 
mended that London and Paris too sign a pact with 
Moscow “‘in order to organize the common defense 
against the aggressor’’.2 On August 25, a meeting 
of the Communist deputies in the French parliament 
adopted a resolution proposed by Thorez warning 
Hitler that in case of war, he would face a united 
French people with the ‘‘Communists in the front 
rank ready to defend the security of the country’’.® 
Thorez also expressed approval of the defense measures 
taken by the French Government and the latter’s 
readiness to come to the assistance of Poland, and 
concluded by appealing for a ‘“‘union of all French- 
men, which would force the Fascist warmongers to 
retreat’. Still committed to the united front against 
the Nazi enemy, the Communist deputies on Sep- 
tember 2, 1939 joined the other members of parliament 
in voting necessary war funds, a fact later bitterly 
regretted and denounced by Thorez and his followers. 
In the next days, as France entered the war and mobi- 
lized, Thorez, along with millions of other French 
reservists, joined his regiment. 

The arrival of new directives from Moscow brought 
to an end this “‘patriotic’’ chapter of the history of 
the CPF. The first public expressions of Stalin’s new 
line were revealed in the joint German-Soviet declara- 
tion of September 28, 1939, following the conquest 
and partition of Poland, and a speech by Molotov 
on October 31.'° In these declarations, Moscow joined 
Berlin in demanding immediate peace, with recog- 
nition of the fait accompli in Poland, and placed the 
“full responsibility’’ for continuation of the ‘‘im- 
perialist war’’ on the English and French “‘aggressors’’. 

The CPF now switched its position from aggressive 
““defensism’’ to defeatism, in which the enemy was no 
longer Hitler but his French and British opponents.” 
On September 26 the French Government outlawed 
the CPF; five days later on October 1 the Communist 
deputies in parliament, who now called themselves 


8 Ibid., August 25, 1939. See Rossi, Les Communistes francais . 
p- 20. 

® Rossi, Ibid., Plate I and p. 25. 

10 Degras, op. cit., pp. 379-80, 388-400. 

11 Rossi, Les Communistes francais . . .. pp. 43-52. 
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the Group of French Workers and Peasants, addressed 
a letter to Herriot, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, with a demand for an immediate parlia- 
mentary debate and acceptance of the German-Soviet 
peace offer.” 

The sudden reversal in the CPF’s line from enmity 
to collaboration with Hitler naturally caused a con- 
siderable number of leading as well as rank-and-file 
French Communists to break with the party. Thorez, 
however, remained unswervingly loyal to Stalin. 
While denouncing his vacillating comrades for daring 
to show a lack of ‘‘confidence in Moscow’’,”® he set 
the example of how a“ patriotic’’ French Communist 
should behave by deserting from the army on October 
4, 1939. He eventually fled to the Soviet Union 
where, masquerading under the name of Ivanov, he 
spent the war in security and comfort, while the 
French people were crushed under the heels of the 
Nazi conquerors. At the time, Thorez justified his 
desertion on the basis that he was thereby better able 
to defend the interests of the working class and to 
fight against the ‘imperialist war’’.'* After Hitler’s 
attack on the Soviet Union, entirely different explana- 
tions were given for Thorez’ action; he himself 
claimed in 1947 that he had deserted in order to fight 
at the head of a clandestine Communist movement 
against the ‘‘Munichites and future Vichyites who 
were preparing to hand France over to Hitler’’.® 

Unfortunately for Thorez, this postwar Communist 
legend, which is part of the effort to rewrite the his- 
tory of the CPF, is easily proved to be an outright 
falsehood. While a French military court condemned 
Thorez in absentia to six years of prison for desertion, 
he and the CPF did their best to undermine the French 
war effort. In January 1940, there appeared a clandes- 
tine issue of Cahiers du Bolchevisme, in which the new 
party line was clearly stated. In it, the CPF leader- 
ship was severely criticized for the ‘‘ great errors’’ 
they had committed earlier in not opposing France's 
entry into the war and in voting funds for the war.’® 
From his hiding place, Thorez contributed a state- 
ment now carefully omitted from all publications of 
his collected works, in which he denounced the 
‘“traitors’’ who “‘serve the war and wish to prolong 
it’’, condemned the Daladier Government for ‘‘ coldly 
sacrificing French lives for interests which are not 
those of the French people,’’ and promised that the 


12 Tbid., pp. 55-64. 

13 Tbid., p. 35. 

4 Rossi, Les Cahiers du Bolchevisme . . ., p. 42. 

15 TL’ Humanité, April 4, 1947, cited in Rossi, Les Communistes fran- 
pais . . ., p. 76. See also pp. 67-78. 

16 Rossi, Les Cahiers du Bolchevisme . . ., pp. 11-14. 
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Communists would ‘‘fight with all their strength 
against the imperialist war, for peace, and against 
the Daladier Government of which the country must 
be rid’’.’7 His statement did not contain a single 
word about resisting the Nazis. Other articles in the 
same issue of Cahiers du Bolchevisme, especially those by 
Dimitrov and André Marty, were written in the same 
vein. Marty, for example, ridiculed the idea that the 
war was “‘anti-Fascist’’, ending his statement with 
the exhortation: ‘‘Down with the imperialist war!’’. 

The CPF’s opposition to the war soon went beyond 
mere defeatist propaganda, becoming in fact a cam- 
paign to sabotage French war production and military 
materiel. This activity was particularly heavy at 
the time when France was threatening to come to the 
aid of hard-pressed Finland, following the attack upon 
the latter by the Soviet Union in December 1940. 
The CPF appealed to the workers to‘ use every appro- 
priate means, by employing all your resources of in- 
telligence and technical knowledge to prevent, retard 
or render unusable military equipment.’’ * These 
appeals were not without effect: a wave of sabotage 
in French war plants and in the army caused con- 
siderable damage before it was brought under control. 

These activities were, of course, very much to the 
liking of Berlin, which was only too glad to assist 
the CPF in further weakening French resistance. 
Official documents captured after the war record a 
conversation of March 10, 1940, between Ribbentrop, 
Reichsminister for Foreign Affairs, and Mussolini, 
in which the latter mentioned that Communist papers 
were still being published in France despite the 
official ban; Ribbentrop “‘replied laughingly that some 
of these Communist papers were printed in Ger- 
many’’.!° 

The fall of Paris and the French surrender to Ger- 
many on June 22, 1940, offered revolutionary oppor- 
tunities for a Communist seizure of power, or so, 
apparently, the Communists thought. The CPF alone 
could claim to have opposed the war and therefore 
to have ‘‘no responsibility’’ for the defeat. The new 
party line laid down by Thorez called for the establish- 
ment of a Communist government which would 
liquidate French capitalists, ‘‘traitors’’, and those 
responsible for the war, and would make an “‘immedi- 
ate alliance with the Soviet Union in order to reestab- 
lish peace in the world’’.”” Thorez believed that the 

Ibid., p. 42. 

18 Rossi, Les Communistes frangais . . ., Plate XXIII; also ‘‘Les 


Communistes et l’armée européenne,” XX? Siecle Fédéraliste, Paris, 
No. 1, Jaauary 16, 1954. 

9 Documents on German Foreign Policy, Washington, 1954, Docu- 
ment No. 665, Series D, Vol. 8, p. 892. 

Rossi, Les Communistes francais . . ., pp. 297-8. 


opportunity for a revolution in France was far better 
than it had been in Russia from 1914-1918; for the 
““imperialist’’ front had lasted three years in World 
War I before the Russian Revolution broke it up, 
whereas French imperialism had collapsed after only 
ten months.”" 

To achieve its objectives, the CPF required the 
legalization of the party and its press, outlawed by 
the French Government, and for this purpose, it 
needed the benevolent support of the German occupa- 
tion authorities. In exchange, the CPF offered the 
Germans a party ready to reorganize a peaceful France 
which too would be the enemy of French and British 
‘““warmongers’’ and ‘‘plutocrats’’; the party’s good 
behavior would be guaranteed by the excellence of 
German-Soviet relations and by a Franco-Soviet pact.” 
On June 14, 1940, a mere two days after the occupation 
of the French capital, the CPF started negotiating 
with the German Kommandatur in Paris for permission 
to publish L’ Humanité and other Communist news- 
papers, and for the release of Communists imprisoned 
by the French government. At first the German 
authorities were favorably disposed toward this 
request, but they decided against it on the ground 
that Mussolini and Franco would not approve. The 
CPF’s negotiator, Tréand, addressed a new request to 
the Kommandatur in which he asserted that L’ Humanité 
would ‘‘make it its aim to denounce the agents of 
British imperialism attempting to drag the French 
colonies into the war, and to appeal to the colonial 
peoples to fight for their independence from the 
imperialist oppressors.’’ Although these negotia- 
tions failed, the Germans closed their eyes to the 
illegal publication of Communist newspapers and 
released the Communists arrested by the French 
authorities. The CPF’s Politburo happily took note 
of the friendly German attitude and felt reassured by 
the fact that in the Nazi-controlled press in the 
occupied zone, ‘‘not a single paper attacks the Com- 
munist Party.’’"* In order not to embarrass Moscow's 
good relations with Berlin the Communist press con- 
tinued to avoid all anti-Nazi overtones, concentrating 
its attacks instead on the Vichy Government, the 
British, and the latter’s French ‘‘agent’’ de Gaulle, 
who was leading the French fight against the Nazi 
conquerors. Even after October 1940, when the 
Germans gave Vichy a free hand in repressing the 


21 Rossi, Psychologie du Parti Communiste francais, Editions Self, 
Paris, 1948, p. 15. 

22 Tbid., pp. 17-24. 

% Ibid., p. 407. For the negotiations of the CPF with the Ger- 
man occupation authorities, see pp. 402-410. 

Tbid., p. 398. 
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CPF, the latter did not appeal for active resistance 
against the Germans. As late as mid-May 1941, only 
a month before the German attack on the Soviet 
Union, the Communist press declared: 

We must allow the people of France, our resources, and our 


territory to be used in the struggle between Germany and 
England. 


The French Communists’ ‘‘armed struggle with the 
Nazi invader’’ began only after June 22, 1941, when 
their true Fatherland, the Soviet Union, was attacked 
by Germany. The CPF then discovered that the 
‘imperialist war’’ was really a ‘‘ war of liberation’’ 
in which it was altogether permissible to shed the 
blood of ** patriotic’’ Frenchmen. Only then—l1 year 
after the occupation of France—did the CPF call on 
the people to sabotage German armament, destroy 
communications and kill German soldiers.” 

It is small wonder that Thorez and his comrades 
are endeavoring to rewrite these chapters of the 
history of the CPF. No doubt they wish that the 
present version were true. But no amount of rewrit- 
ing or wishing can alter the facts, which clearly show 
that “‘patriotism’’ is an alien word in the CPF’s vo- 
cabulary, and that, like all Communist parties, the 
only interests it is prepared to defend are those of the 
Soviet Union. 


25 [bid., p. 89. 
26 Franz Borkenau, op. cit., pp. 318-20. 


Sartre and the Communists 
By Roland Varaigne 


HE story of Jean-Paul Sartre and his relations 

with the Communist Party begins in the early 
postwar era with an attitude of cautious neutrality 
on both sides. The brilliance of Sartre’s work and 
his influence over a whole section of the young made 
him one of the shining lights of contemporary French 
literature. He had already established himself as a 
novelist with La Nausée [Nausea] in 1938; as the leader 
of a school of philosophy with L’Etre et le Néant 
[published in English under the title Existential 
Psychoanalysis| in 1943; as a dramatist with Huis-Clos 
[No Exit] in 1945 and Morts sans Sepultures [The Un- 
buried Dead]. By 1946 he had published two vol- 
umes of his epic novel Les Chemins de la Liberté [The 
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Ways of Freedom]' and was in the process of founding 
the magazine Les Temps Modernes [Modern Times]. 
He also was producing a number of works which 
combined literary criticism with political issues. 
His romantic creations expressed philosophic thought 
which itself hinted of an excursion into politics. 

Sartre’s work, then, could hardly escape the atten- 
tion of the Communist Party, always on the lookout 
for thought patterns which could constitute a rival 
philosophy. At the time, however, the French CP 
was making an all-out effort to broaden its base by 
participating in the government and by directing its 
propaganda to diverse groups in the population, 
especially those oriented toward the left. Thus it 
could not permit itself a violent denunciation of 
Sartre, who was proclaiming extreme-Leftist opinions. 

While veiling its distrust, the party had good 
reason to fear Sartre’s prestige and to see in the 
existential school a dangerous competitor of Stalinist 
Marxism. For existentialism, as originally conceived 
by Sartre, is as opposed to Marxist materialism as it 
is to classical idealism; the latter is reproached for its 
abstraction, its disinterest in concrete situations, the 
former for treating man as a mere object. 

In briefest essentials, Sartre’s philosophy preached 
that man ‘‘exists’’ while things simply “‘are’. 
Things have meaning only through their connection 
with man; they are unchangeable, while man is 
in a continual state of change. It is in this change 
that man manifests his freedom, in making the 
choice among all the possibilities of action which 
ate offered him. He has a certain capacity to form 
projects, to attach himself to certain goals. These 
acts, however, involve him; from the moment he 
takes a position, his freedom vanishes. 

It is this view of human freedom which separated 
Sartre's philosophy from communism. However, he 
accepted the essentials of the Marxian view of history, 
the class struggle, and the role of the proletariat as 
the prime mover of revolution. He simply gave these 
concepts another philosophic meaning in that he drew 
away from Marxist determinism, considering history 
to be contingent on man’s actions. 


1 Volumes I and II of Les Chemins de la Liberté were published under 
the respective titles The Age of Reason and The Reprieve by Gallimard, 
Paris, 1945. Volume III, Death in the Soul, appeared in 1949. The 
final volume, publicized under the title The Last Chance, has not as 
yet been published and in the opinion of this author, never will 
be. For advance excerpts, produced in Les Temps Modernes before 
Sartre’s outright alliance with the Communists, dealt critically 
with the switch in the Communist line after the Hitler-Soviet 
pact—obviously a subject on which Sartre would not dare to 
dwell in his present position of compromise. 
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It is small wonder, then, that the Communist Party 
regarded Sartre as a potentially dangerous heretic. 
The party has always greatly distrusted schools or 
political factions which, while claiming to pursue the 
same revolutionary objectives as communism, escape 
its influence and refuse docile obedience to Moscow— 
witness the desperate struggle during the last 30 years 
against all ‘‘deviations’’ within its own ranks, 
ideological or political. In a period when Zhdanov, 
in the USSR, was fulminating against the cosmop- 
olites and imposing his merciless orders, the French 
Communists could not very well contemplate Sartre’s 
influence with an indulgent eye. 

Thus in 1947 the Communists opened fire on the 
existential philosophy. The first attackers were 
Henri Mougin, in La Sainte Famille Existentialiste (The 
Existentialist Holy Family] and Jean Kanapa in 
L’ Existentialisme n'est pas un Humanisme \Existen- 
tialism is not Humanism].? (Interestingly, Kanapa, 
who sets the pace for the younger Communist intel- 
ligentsia, was a former student of Sartre’s.) 

Although the Communists are no less violent 
against ideas than against men, these attacks were 
conducted with a certain decorum. On the Com- 
munist side, criticism at first was expressed almost 
academically, insults and invective held in reserve. 
But this attitude changed when the leader of the 
existentialist school, abandoning the pure ground of 
romantic creation or philosophic construction, openly 
descended into the political arena by founding the 
Rassemblement Démocratique Revolutionnaire [Revo- 
lutionary Democratic Assembly]. Then the quarrel 
became bitter; the Communists threw off all restraint, 
and insults began to rain thick and fast on the head of 
the philosopher of Saint-Germain-des-Pres. 


The RDR Period 


HE Rassemblement Démocratique Revolution- 

naire (RDR) represented a fusion of the group of 
intellectuals on Les Temps Modernes (Sartre, Simone de 
Beauvoir, Camus, Rousset, Rosenthal) and such dis- 
senters from the French Socialist Party (SFIO) as 
Marceau Pivert, Jean Rous, and Boutbien. Sartre's 
ambition in founding the movement was to create a 
French Left between the Communist Party and the 
Socialist Party. This aim was proclaimed in the 
form of a manifesto, published in the magazine Esprit 
on February 27, 1948, appealing to all democratic and 
socialist forces of the world to join in setting up a 
third force independent of the two great power blocs. 


? Both published by Editions Sociales, Paris, 1947. 


Specifically, the RDR called for a radical transforma- 
tion of the social order, the replacement of private 
property with collective property, and the “‘libera- 
tion’’ of the working classes and colonial peoples. 
While the program was no less revolutionary than 
that of the Communist Party, it emphatically rejected 
stifling discipline and orthodoxy of thought, and 
promised to conform to the rules of true internal 
democracy. It was this emphasis on freedom, plus 
the RDR’s attempt to observe a kind of neutralism 
between the USSR and the United States, which made 
it anathema to the Communists. 

The RDR was destined to complete failure. While 
it succeeded in reaching a certain sector among intel- 
lectuals, its audience was almost nonexistent among 
the working class, which it had hoped to win over 
from the Communists. Its most spectacular achieve- 
ment, perhaps, was the organization on April 30, 
1949, of an “‘International Day Against Dictatorship 
and War’’ which began at the Sorbonne and continued 
at the Velodrome d’Hiver. The latter meeting, which 
was addressed by Garry Davis, an American who had 
renounced his citizenship and declared himself a 
“Citizen of the World’’, ended up in fighting among 
Trotskyites and Anarchists present, whom the 
organizers had refused the right to speak. Such 
ideological dissensions and personal quarrels eventu- 
ally completed the RDR’s disintegration. 

Meantime the Communists had opened up a violent 
campaign against the leaders of the RDR. Sartre 
in particular became their béte moire, winning an 
eminent place in the mythology of the ‘‘lackeys of 
imperialism’’ and the ‘‘stooges of fascism.’’ When 
he made bold to criticize the Communist Party on the 
radio, Léopold Durand railed: 


You donned yesterday the old, sordid livery of reaction. 
All intellectuals worthy of the name are ashamed of you.’ 


No less virulent, Pierre Hervé, editor of the now 
defunct Communist organ Action, called Sartre a 
‘fresh kid’’ and ‘‘Ramadier’s clown’’ (Ramadier had 
just formed a government coalition from which the 
Communists had been excluded). And, since the 
Communists do not worry about contradictions in 
their attacks, they reproached the leader of the RDR 
with being at once the docile agent of the Third 
Force and the stooge of de Gaulle—a paradox the 
more extravagant because Sartre, whose chief virtue 
is not moderation, had just attacked de Gaulle on the 
radio in such terms that his charges caused a fine 
scandal at the time. Sartre and the RDR found them- 


3 Léopold Durand, L’Humanité, October 28, 1947. 
4 Pierre Hervé, Action, November 5, 1947. 
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selves in the unenviable position of being at once 
insulted by the Communist Party, and attacked, per- 
haps more politely but no less sharply, from the 
Right. 

The theatrical production of Sartre’s Les Mains Sales 
[Dirty Hands] in 1948 hardly improved the situation. 
The play, written two years earlier, was not deliber- 
ately anti-Communist and certainly was not intended 
by Sartre to serve as propaganda for the anti-Commu- 
nistcause. Init, however, Sartre dealt with the prob- 
lem of party discipline and thereby focussed attention 
on the harsh, indeed sometimes inhuman, sacrifices 
demanded of CP members. The plot concerns a young 
Communist idealist who, at the instigation of party 
militants, assassinates a CP leader who has cooperated 
with local forces of reaction in his own belief that he 
is furthering the interests of the party. Released 
from prison two years later, the young militant returns 
to his comrades only to find that the whole party 
line has switched to an alliance with the reactionary 
forces of the country. Ordered to pass off his earlier 
assassination as a crime of passion, the youth loses 
his faith in the party’s infallibility and commits 
suicide. 

Naturally, the Communists reacted to this play 
with all the vituperation they could muster. ‘‘Her- 
metic philosopher,’’ ‘‘nauseous writer,’’ “‘scandal 
dramatist,’ ““Third Force demagogue,’’ “‘Koestler 
understudy’’—such were the unpleasant epithets 
tossed at Sartre by Guy Leclerc, the dramatic critic of 
L’ Humanitt.’ When a few years later Les Mains Sales 
was being shown as a movie, the CP dispatched the 
commandos of its Youth Organization, the UJRF, to 
break up the performance. 


La Nouvelle Critique Against Sartre 


HE battle against the RDR was without doubt 
the high point of the Communist offensive 
against Sartre. However, even after the failure of 
the RDR, when he appeared to give up all political 
ambition and retreated in good order to his magazine 
Les Temps Modernes, the attacks did not stop. Al- 
though eliminated as a political enemy, Sartre was 
still dangerous as a thinker and writer. Running 
Sartre's ideology to earth became the job of the Com- 
munist magazine La Nouvelle Critique [The New Criti- 
cism]. 
Founded in December 1948, La Nouvelle Critique was 
edited by Jean Kanapa, the leader of the younger gen- 
eration of Communist intellectuals who have never 


5 Guy Leclerc, L’Humanité, April 7, 1948. 
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read Marx except through Stalin’s glasses. La 
Nouvelle Critique was given the mission of rehabilitat- 
ing the tiresome magazine La Pensée [Thought], 
whose editors belonged for the most part to the pre- 
war generation of Communists and had been re- 
proached by the party leadership for not adjusting to 
postwar changes. Contributors to La Nouvelle Cri- 
tique soon proved to be unexcelled in the matter of 
orthodoxy. They explained gravely that there were 
two sciences, bourgeois science and proletarian sci- 
ence. They took up the cudgels for Lysenko and de- 
nounced Weissmann and Morgan. As faithful dis- 
ciples of Zhdanov, they became the advocates of 
“socialist realism’’ in matters of art and literature. 
They also devoted many pages to “‘proving’’ that the 
United States was conducting bacteriological warfare 
in Korea and that the notorious ‘‘doctors’ plot’’ was 
genuine (this, of course, before the Kremlin reversed 
itself). Cutting, peremptory tones were lavished 
freely on those who were not of the editors’ (. ¢., 
Moscow’s) opinions or who presumed to express 
doubt. 

Sartre and existentialism became favorite targets of 
La Nouvelle Critique. Existentialism was presented as 
the ideological vanguard of fascism, the writings of 
Sartre as the expression of bourgeois decay, and 
Sartre himself as a“‘literary broker.’"® In this attack 
La Nouvelle Critique was merely reflecting the Soviet 
press’ sentiments on Sartre, whom the Literaturnaya 
Gazeta had termed an ‘‘inflated zero.’’’ 

Sartre did not deign to reply to this invective, and 
undoubtedly his silence covered bitter reflections. 
The ‘inflated zero’s’’ tragedy is that in his heart he 
grieved over being so badly treated by a party with 
which he was bent on holding converse. But 
obviously it is not easy to converse with people who 
are perfectly willing to carry on a discussion—on the 
condition that they supply both questions and 
answers. Sartre had not yet come to the point of 
submitting meekly to such a farce. 


The Vienna Congress 


S abruptly as it had begun, the storm of insults 
and abuse which had been heaped upon Sartre 
died down in early 1952. Instead of shaking its fist, 
the Communist Party suddenly extended a friendly 
hand to Sartre. 


6 Maurice Mouillaud, ‘‘Jean-Paul Sartre, ou le trafiquant des 
lettres’’ (Jean-Paul Sartre, or the Literary Broker), La Nouvelle 
Critique, April 1950. 

” Literaturnaya Gazeta, quoted by Paris-Presse, July 5, 1954. 
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The Mind of Jean-Paul Sartre 


The Proletariat, the Party, and the USSR 
1946: 


I know that the interests of the spirit are with the proletariat; is that a reason for asking my mind, 
which has brought me this far, to destroy itself, for me to oblige it henceforth to renounce its criteria, 
to think what is contradictory . . . to start blindly on a vertiginous course which leads to faith?.. . . 
Have I fallen into this unacceptable dilemma: to betray the interests of the oppressed class in the name 
of truth, or to betray truth to serve the proletariat? | 


. . . the Communists often defend their thesis with [the following] argument: . . . ‘If materialism | 
were false,’’ they say, ‘‘ how do you account for the fact that it united the working class, that it enabled | 
| 


us to lead it in struggle, and that during the past half-century, despite the most violent repressions, it 
has led us to such a succession of victories?’’ This argument, . . . which proves a posteriori by success, 
has a certain validity. It is certain that materialism today is the philosophy of the proletariat in the 
exact measure in which the proletariat is revolutionary . . . This signifies that its content is suited 
to ‘‘mobilizing and organizing’’ the revolutionary forces; and also that there is a profound relation 
between the situation ms an oppressed class and the materialism expression of this situation. But from this 
we cannot conclude that materialism is a philosophy, much less the truth. 


1952: 


How can one believe at the same time in the historical mission of the proletariat and in the treachery 
of the Communist Party, if the proletariat votes for the party? 


. . [The USSR] is in itself a historical value that must be defended, for it is the first state which, 
though far from attaining socialism, contains its seeds within it. . . [For this reason] the revolutionary 
living in our era, whose task it is to pave the way for the Revolution with all the means which history 
puts at his disposal, must—if he is not to lose himself in apocalyptic hopes which will divert him from 
action—indissolubly associate the cause of the USSR with that of the proletariat. 


Economic Security and Intellectual Freedom | 


1946: 


| I am actually asked [by the Communists] to renounce the right to free criticism, evidence, and finally, 
| the truth, for all men. I am told that this will be given back to us later; but there is no proof: how can | 
| I be.expected to believe in a promise made in the name of principles that destroy themselves? 


1952: | 


The freedom that a French “‘metteuse en plaques’ * desires does not resemble your type of freedom: | 
and I believe that she would be willing to renounce the freedom of expression which is put to such good | 
use in the ‘‘ salle Gaveau’’ ** if she were freed of the piercing noise of machines, the tediousness of her | 
work, of the cold, of the depressing appearance of the factory. You must understand that for her to feel | 
free, freer than she has ever been, it would suffice—for the time being—for her to transport, at the same 
speed and for the same salary, only ten tons instead of twenty. 


—From “Materialism and Revolution”, Les 
Temps Modernes, Vol. |, No. 9, 1946, 
and “Communism and Peace,” ibid., 


Vol. Vill, No. 81, 1952. | 


* A ‘‘metteuse en plaques’ is a plate-setter in a refinery. Her job calls for setting 30 plates, each weighing 800 grams, every 244 
minutes. Sartre uses the term for workers in general. 
** A concert hall in Paris. 
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This about-face could hardly surprise any but 
those—and they are legion—who forget that cynicism 
is a basic rule of Bolshevik action. As Lenin said; 
**We will make an alliance with the Devil, if neces- 
sary.’’ Compared with the Nazi leaders with whom 
Stalin had not hesitated to conclude a pact in 1939, 
Sartre was, after all, a very small demon. And the 
time had come when his collaboration could be of use. 

The political situation in 1952 compelled the French 
Communist Party to abandon its militant isolationism 
and to adopt a policy of wider union. In brief, the 
CPF was deeply engaged in its campaigns against the 
war in Indochina and against the rearmament of 
Western Germany, which seemed imminent. Yet the 
party, through its intransigent and militant line, had 
alienated itself from any potential support on these 
issues. At the time, it was almost totally isolated 
within the country, and several of its leaders were 
under arrest or prosecution by the government. 

Communists in all countries were preparing for the 
“‘Peace’’ Congress, scheduled to be held in December 
1952 in Vienna. The obvious purpose of the Congress 
was to broaden the Communists’ appeal in an effort 
to enlarge their audience. Toward this end, they 
wanted to enlist fresh faces and voices to address the 
Congress, persons who could not be accused of being 
puppets or hirelings of the Communists and whose 
presence would imply that fresh reinforcements were 
being brought into the peace camp. 

Who would be less suspect than those whom the 
Communist Party had slandered? Sartre had for 
several years been receiving too large a dose of insults 
and abuse to be an object of suspicion. And the 
Communists must have thought that if the unexpected 
reconciliation laid them open to the enemy’s gibes, it 
would be Sartre rather than they who would be the 
target. They turned out to be right. The paradox 
lies in the fact that Sartre displayed so little rancor. 
The first move toward reconciliation was made by 
Kanapa in person in March 1954. The meeting between 
the teacher and his former pupil, who had not been 
the least vindictive among his slanderers, cannot 
have lacked piquancy. Unfortunately, details on the 
tone of the encounter are lacking. Whatever passed 
between the two, Sartre soon produced proofs of his 
good will. In July 1952 he published a rambling 
article in Les Temps Modernes on ‘*The Communists 


and Peace,’’ in which he defined his position as 
follows: 


‘The purpose of this article is to seek agreement with the 
Communists on specific, limited subjects, on the basis of my 
principles and not of theirs. {Italics added.] 
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Elsewhere in the article he revealed his own changed 
attitude toward the CP by castigating its critics: 

Through too much looking into the Communist Party’s 
head to find some lice, youare now short sighted.... How 
can you imagine that the working class might disavow 
it? It is true that the Communist Party is nothing without 


the working class, but if the Communist Party dies, the 
working class will be dust again. 


Three months later Sartre stated in an intefview 
granted to the Communist paper, Ce Soir: 


I have always thought that it would be impossible to con- 
struct an independent Left in opposition to the Communist 
Party. I now believe that it cannot be constructed without 
the Communist Party. 


In the same interview, he issued a strong protest 
against the arrest of Jaques Duclos, France’s rabble- 
rousing No. 2 Communist.® 

The above statements portrayed quite accurately the 
evolution of Sartre’s thinking on communism. For 
better or worse, he had cast his lot with the Commu- 
nists, arguing that while one might disagree with 
them in many respects, they alone represented the 
interests of the international proletariat. He pro- 
fessed his determination to accept the challenge of col- 
laborating with the party through mutual agreement 
on particular points, while preserving his freedom of 
thought and action. (We shall see by the sequel 
whether Sartre was able to remain faithful to this 
purpose.) He also made it clear that he intended to 
pass from the stage of neutrality vis-a-vis the Commu- 
nist Party, his position during the RDR period, to 
that of an alliance, keynoted by the ‘‘defense of peace 
against American imperialism.”’ 

After receiving from Kanapa a sort of good conduct 
certificate, Sartre packed his bags and went to Vienna.°® 

Photographs published at the time show that col- 
laboration on ‘‘specific, limited objectives’ did not 
proceed without afew compromises which were, to say 
the least, notable. They show Sartre and the Com- 
munist poet Louis Aragon side by side, shaking hands, 
with smiles somewhat strained. 

Sartre’s consent to the interview with Kanapa had 
involved little more than the sacrifice of his self- 
respect, but the reconciliation with Aragon implied 
much more. In 1947 Sartre had issued a sort of public 
summons to Aragon, calling on him to justify the in- 
famous gossip he had been spreading about an ex- 
Communist named Paul Nizan, a former fellow-student 


8 Ce Soir, October 17, 1952. 

9 Jean Kanapa wrote in La Nouvelle Critique of September-October 
1952: ‘‘Is it possible to discuss and then to come to an understanding 
at this level, on the basis of what Sartre says? Yes, it is possible.” 
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Sartre and Aragon—Reconciliation 


From Paris-Presse, December 22, 1952. 


of Sartre’s. Nizan was accused, among other charges, 
of having been a police informer within the party. 
A brilliant journalist and a novelist who in La Con- 
spiration [The Conspiracy '°] had given proof of a 
rough and vigorous talent, Nizan had committed no 
other crime than breaking publicly with the Commu- 
nist Party at the time of the German-Soviet pact. He 
was killed during the war doing his duty as a French- 
man at Dunkirk, while the Communist leaders were 
pursuing their work of sabotage and defeatism. 
Called upon by Sartre to prove his case, Aragon took 
refuge in silence. As for L’Humanité, it showed its 
usual cynicism, dodging the issue and merely remark- 
ing that Nizan ‘‘in betraying the party had betrayed 
France.’’ 

For Sartre to consent to shake the hand of a man 
whom he had accused of being a slanderer required a 
readiness to swallow many insults. Thenceforth it 
was clear that his principles’ held elementary ethics 
of little account. It should be recalled that at the 
time he agreed to ascend the rostrum at the Congress 
of Vienna, the Communist world was suffering a new 
wave of purges (with anti-semitic overtones), and 
Slansky and Geminder were preparing to finish their 


10 Published by Gallimard, Paris, 1938. 
1 Guy Leclerc, L’Humanitt, April 4, 1947. 


careers at the end of arope in Prague. Sartre breathed 
no word of these crimes. Collaborating with the 
Communist Party ‘‘on specific, limited objectives’’ 
already included a clause enjoining silence on em- 
barrasing subjects. 


The Kanapa Incident 


INCE the Vienna Congress, the Sartre-CP alliance 
has, in all instances save one, proceeded with the 
smoothness of a well-organized mutual admiration 
society. One exception is well worth noting, how- 
ever, for it hints at the tenuous and fragile nature of 
the collaboration. On February 22, 1954, Jean 
Kanapa took Sartre to task in L’Humanité, calling 
him a “‘cop-intellectual,’’ thus reverting to an abusive 
style for which he no doubt felt a certain nostalgia. 
The occasion of this attack was the publication in 
the magazine Les Temps Modernes of an article by 
Colette Audry on Le Communisme, a work of the ex- 
Communist Dyonis Mascolo.” Asa heretic, Mascolo 
was naturally consigned to the cohort of perfidious 
agents of ‘* American imperialism’’; Sartre, by giving 
him asylum in Les Temps Modernes, became his ac- 
complice. In launching his attack Kanapa was thus 
following the logic of the Moscow trials, according 
to which any deviationism whatsoever was immedi- 
ately equated with ‘‘treason.’’ This time Sartre’s 
retort was devastating. Over Kanapa’s head, he sent 
the Communist leaders a sort of ultimatum in which 
his itritation was apparent. “‘ You have to choose,’’ 
he wrote in Les Temps Modernes: 


If ama cop, you are idiots. And if the Communists I have 
met and esteem are not imbeciles, . . . then I am nota 
cop . . . and the only idiot is Kanapa." 


A few days later Kanapa made due apology in 
L’ Humanité and humbly confessed that the words he 
had used went far beyond what he had intended." 

The Communist Party leaders had to consider that 
just then, when the battle against EDC was beginning, 
when the party was preaching a policy of wider union, 
Sartre represented a valuable asset not to be squandered 
lightly. That is why the Politburo, little worried 
over questions of personal amour-propre, forced Kanapa 
to retract, even though it might call for his services 
again when Sartre ceased to be useful. 


12 Colette Audry, ‘‘Le Communisme,"’ Les Temps Modernes, Novem- 
ber 1953. 


13 Jean-Paul Sartre, “‘Operation Kanapa,’’ Les Temps Modernes, 
March 1954. 


14 Jean Kanapa, “‘A propos d'un article de J. P. Sartre’’ (Concern- 
ing an Article by J. P. Sartre), L’Humanité, March 24, 1954. 
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The Pilgrim to Moscow 


ODAY the icadership of the party has a right to 

feel that it has shown political wisdom, for it 
must be admitted that Sartre, except for his virulent 
reply to Kanapa, has behaved like a perfectly reliable 
fellow-traveler. 

It was hard enough to believe that a writer like 
Sartre would keep silent on certain delicate subjects; 
certainly it was not expected that he would delib- 
erately take his place in the fraternity of false wit- 
nesses, apologists and extollers of the Soviet regime. 
Yet that is what he did when he published his 
impressions in the progressive newspaper Liberation, 
in July 1954 upon his return from a month’s stay in 
the USSR.” 

These ‘‘impressions’’ are strictly in line with the 
clichés of Communist propaganda. Sartre seems to 
have seen the Soviet Union through the glasses of the 
Communist professor Roger Garaudy. Space is lack- 
ing here to offer a detailed criticism of this disarming 
collection of half-truths and untruths. Suffice it to 
say that Sartre asserts there is complete freedom of 
criticism in the USSR; that it is a country where ‘‘a 
man is trusted’’ (Bukharin, Zinoviev, and Beria, for 
instance?—or the numberless inmates of the concen- 
tration camps?); that a Soviet schoolgirl tells him she 
has read the works of Dostoevsky, ‘‘proving’’ the 
untruth of allegations that the works of the great 
Russian writer are considered suspect by the govern- 
ment. He says not a word against the harsh re- 
straints imposed on Soviet writers by the Communist 
Party. On the other hand, he appears to find it quite 
natural that his Soviet fellow-writers Panferov, Surov 
and Virta have been censured severely on a pretext 
of immoral conduct. One can well imagine that if 
such measures were taken in France against a contrib- 
utor to Les Temps Modernes, Sartre would shout 
“‘persecution’’ and ‘‘McCarthyism.’’ (It is the more 
imaginable because Sartre himself ccntributed a long 
preface to the collected works of Jean Genét, a French 
writer who has been arrested and sentenced many 
times on petty criminal and morals charges.") 

But no criticism whatsoever is to be found in 
Sartre’s report. There is no doubt about it. The 
purpose of the account is not to give an objective 
view of living conditions in the USSR, but to satisfy 
the progressive clientele desiring a rapprochement with 


15 *‘Impressions de voyage en l'Union Sovietique’’ (Impressions 
of a Trip to the Soviet Union), collected by Jean Bedel, Liberation, 
July 15-20, 1954. 

16 The reference is to Saint-Genet, Actor et Martyre, Gallimard, 
Paris, 1952. 
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the Soviet Union, and to furnish a pledge of good 
will to the Communist Party. 

How can we explain this strange renunciation of 
freedom of thought on the part of an intellectual? 
There was a moment when Sartre, in confiding his 
impressions to the reporter for Liberation, showed 
the cloven hoof, expressing his hope of a possible 
reconciliation between existentialism and Marxism. 
Such speculation belongs in Utopia. That the Com- 
munist Party should conceive of a temporary alliance 
with Sartre, that the Soviet government should 
welcome as a guest the man whom its press had been 
insulting not so long before, is one thing. But it is 
perfectly futile to expect of the Soviet leaders a com- 
promise on the ideological level or even the ghost of 
an honest dispute. 

Sartre’s anticipation of such a rapprochement can be 
explained only by a conviction that the Soviet regime 
is changing or will change. To be sure, the recon- 
ciliation between Sartre and the Communist Party 
took place before Stalin’s death, but at that time 
Sartre was contemplating only a political alliance 
on ‘‘specific, limited points.’’ His report on the 
Soviet Union shows that he has gone much further 
in the matter of concessions, since he now consents to 
part with his freedom of judgment, giving the French 
public a false picture of Soviet life. This change is 
confirmed by other signs. On September 23, 1954, 
at a press conference in Vienna, Sartre declared 
apropos of his controversial play Les Mains Sales: 

I do not disclaim my work, but I regret the use that has 


been made of it. It has become an instrument of propa- 
ganda without my knowledge ... 


He had, however, just authorized the adaptation in 
the Soviet Union of his play La Putain Respectueuse 
[The Respectful Prostitute] with the surprising title 
La Jeune Fille Irrespectueuse [The Disrespectful Girl], 
with changes conforming to the moralizing views of 
the regime. Apparently he was perfectly willing to 
let his work be used as propaganda—as long as it 
was the Soviet variety. 


A Clue to Sartre's Psychology 


N increasing his concessions Sartre is probably 
gambling. He is apparently joining the ranks of 
those who think that the Soviet regime is on its way 
to democratization. From this point of view, the 
thesis developed by the former Communist Isaac 


17 This statement was delivered during the meeting of the World 
Peace Council Bureau, in reference to a judiciary action taken by 
Sartre against the Vienna Volkstheater which was showing his ‘‘Les 
Mains Sales.”’ 
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Deutscher in Russia after Stalin, which affirms the 
possibility of such democratization, has had strong 
repercussions in French progressive circles. It appeals 
to all those who believe in the inevitable triumph of 
a collectivized society but who are none the less 
frightened by the totalitarian character of the Soviet 
revolution. 

Sartre is a typical representative of the extreme 
Leftist intelligentsia in France. For an understanding 
of their line of thought, probably no work is more 
instructive than Mrs. Simone de Beauvoir’s recent 
novel Les Mandarins [The Mandarins].’® Only to a 
certain extent is Les Mandarins a roman a clef, for it 
would be useless to try to give a known name to each 
of the characters created by the author. But the 
psychological or political situations are real. The 
novel describes the motal dilemma of a group of 
intellectuals and writers of the Extreme Left who 
cannot bring themselves to submit to the orthodoxy 
of thought or the discipline of the Communist Party, 
but who are persuaded that the Soviet revolution 
constitutes the sole chance for the emancipation of 
mankind, that the proletariat is the motive force of 
history, and that to oppose the Communist Party is 
to become automatically the enemy of the working 
class. Therefore, when a report on Soviet concen- 
tration camps is brought to Dubreuilh (one of the 
chief characters of the novel), he refuses to consider 
it—not because he questions the existence of such 
camps, but because he thinks publication of the 
report would play into the hands of imperialism. 
One need only recall that Sartre broke with David 
Rousset and with Albert Camus for the same reasons.” 

The novel of Simone de Beauvoir, who is herself 
one of the most brilliant exponents of existentialism, 


18 Oxford University Press, 1953. Published in France under the 
title La Russie apres Staline and in the United States under the title 
Russia: What Next? 


Published by Gallimard, Paris, 1954. 


20 In a letter to Sartre, the famous French writer Albert Camus 
accused Sartre and his friends of not denouncing injustice when it 
concerned the Soviet Union or the Communist Party; in particular, 


lays bare the conceptions—or rather the illusions—of 
these intellectuals, of whom Sartre is today the most 
typical example. Bewitched by the Communist ex- 
periment, they have become victims of what might 
be called ‘*‘the myth of the Left’’. Now, the French 
Left has always defended the ideas of freedom and 
human worth. Yet what have such concepts in 
common with the tyrannical regime established in 
the USSR? Here is what these men refuse to see. If 
they concede that the Soviet regime has totalitarian 
aspects, they immediately hasten to affirm that such 
aspects are transitory and in no way connected with 
the permanent institutions of communism. They 
close their eyes to the stark fact that police tyranny 
has been a fundamental institution of the Soviet 
society since its inception. 

If Sartre suffered at the time of his quarrel with the 
Communists, it was probably not so much from being 
slandered as because part of the proletariat regarded 
him as an agent of imperialism. He grabbed the 
first opportunity to become reconciled with them, 
and since then he seems to have cared little for his 
freedom as a writer. What does this collaboration 
actually show? Neither the Soviet regime nor the 
Communist Party has yet made a gesture toward real 
concession or in any way changed its methods of 
thought or action. It is Sartre, and Sartre alone, who 
has made renunciation after renunciation, who, after 
agreeing to say nothing about the Soviet concentra- 
tion camps, the anti-Zionist campaign, and the execu- 
tion of Slansky, now protests when Les Mains Sales 
is played, and is willing to become the traveling 
salesman for the ‘‘happy life’’ in the land of the 
Soviets. 

That is the inevitable fate of all those who consent 
to join the fellow travelers’ brigade. 


he reproached Sartre for keeping silent about Soviet concentration 
camps. In his reply (Les Temps Modernes, January 1950) Sartre de- 
clared that the denunciation of concentration camps was a device 
of the ‘reactionary bourgeoisie."" On November 15, David Rousset 
published an article in Le Figaro Litteraire denouncing concentration 
camps in the USSR; whereupon Sartre immediately attacked the 
latter for criticizing the Soviet Union in a “‘bourgeois newspaper.”’ 
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MARXISM-LENINISM 


Marxism and Human Progress 


By N. K. Devaraja 


Editors’ Note: Years after the death of Karl Marx the world still 
feels the impact of the forces which he helped to bring in motion. 
In some respects, as the author of the following article points out, 
Marx’s influence was all to the good; but in most respects it has 
been enormously disruptive and harmful to the cause of human 
progress throughout the world. Mr. Devaraja offers below a 
thoughtful commentary on the effects of the original Marxist 
philosophy on the course of contemporary history. 


T is a truism to assert that Karl Marx was a great 

thinker who has exerted considerable influence on 
the course of history. The object here is to disclose 
the sources and components of his influence, and to 
assess its value in terms of human progress. 

The progress of man consists roughly in two things: 
in the extension of his freedom, and in the enrichment 
of his spiritual life. Freedom is, on the one hand, 
freedom from the pressure of wants; on the other, it 
is the absence of interference by or subordination to 
others. No person in the world is completely free in 
the above sense. Different persons enjoy different 
degrees of freedom. However, the freer a person, 
the less work he has to do in order to satisfy his 
primary needs. In this sense rich people enjoy 
greater freedom than the poor. The second aspect of 
freedom is related to the first: the less a person is 
dependent on the will of others for earning his liveli- 
hood, the freer he is. The extension of human 
freedom is effected by the inventor—scientists on the 
one hand and socio-political reformers on the other. 

The enrichment of man’s spiritual life is brought 
about by poets and philosophers, and by physical and 
social scientists. It is accomplished through the ex- 
pansion of the sort of knowledge or consciousness 
which is significant without being immediately useful 
in a concrete sense. Such knowledge has contributed 
to more abundant and creative living. 

Marx claims our attention both as a thinker and as 
a reformer or revolutionary. In fact, it is the peculiar 
combination of the scientific and the revolutionary 
temper in him which constitutes his peculiar appeal 
to his admirers. The nineteenth century produced 
many illustrious thinkers; none, however, with the 


Dr. Devaraja, a Lecturer in Philosophy at the Lucknow University, 
India, has published three collections of poems, three novels, and 
a collection of critical essays in Hindi. He is the Editor-in-Chief 
of Yug-Chetna, published at Lucknow. 
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probable exception of Darwin, has exerted such tre- 
mendous influence on posterity. And while Pareto, 
Durkheim, and Max Weber of this century might well 
claim to be Marx’ equals as social scientists, none of 
them commanded the wide following which fortune 
had reserved for the latter. 

Indeed, if I had to choose between describing Marx 
as a Utopian thinker, and as the creator of a scientific 
Utopia, I would prefer the former mode of expres- 
sion—though Marx himself would have resented it. 
Marx said in his eleventh thesis on Feuerbach, ‘‘The 
philosophers have only interpreted the world in various 
ways; the point, however, is to change it.’”' He was 
obviously more interested in changing the world—in 
molding it nearer to his heart’s desire—than in inter- 
preting it. H.G. Wells paid high tribute to utopian 
creeds such as Marxism when he wrote: 

Almost all sociological literature beyond the province of 
history that has stood the test of time and established itself 
in the esteem of men is frankly Utopian . . . both the Re- 
public and the Laws are practically Utopias in monologue.” 

The secret of the widespread and forceful appeal 
of Marxism, I am suggesting, is its Utopian or ideal- 
istic element—its vision of a classless, equalitarian 
society, where all invidious distinctions will have 
disappeared. However, what distinguished Marx’s 
Utopianism from its inferior prototypes, and con- 
tributed to its greater effectiveness, was its attention 
to the concrete problems to be tackled and the evils 
to be fought. In Das Kapital Marx attempted both a 
scientific and a moral analysis of the phenomenon of 
capitalism. The factory system of his time was 
marked by a number of abuses—pitifully low wages, 
long hours, child labor, and unhygienic conditions 
of work. Marx vehemently protested against these 
evils, forcing them on the attention of thoughtful 
people. 

Like all the Utopias, the Marxist ideal has remained 
—and is probably destined to remain—unrealized. A 
classless, stateless society such as he dreamed of may 
never come into existence. The state seems to be a 
necessary evil which man cannot do without; and, 
since human needs are practically infinite, it may 


1 Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol. I, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1946, p. 354. 
2H. G. Wells, Soctological Papers, Macmillan, London, 1907, p. 367. 
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never be possible to create a society where everyone 
will get everything he needs. 

However, the visionary realism or the realistic 
Utopianism of Marx has been neither vain nor ineffec- 
tual. This is proved by the patent and undeniable 
fact of the increased well-being and freedom of the 
common people, including the proletariat or working 
classes, throughout the modern world. How exactly 
has this progress been made possible? 

Marx had predicted that under capitalism both the 
misery of the workers and the inequalities of wealth 
would go on increasing. Neither of these predictions 
has come true. In most countries the condition of the 
workers has improved steadily, while at the same 
time the distance between the rich and the poor has 
consistently decreased. Two forces have been re- 
sponsible for these results—the growing consciousness 
of their rights among the working people, manifest- 
ing itself in the organization and growth of the trade 
union movement, and the policy of political inter- 
vention and piecemeal social engineering adopted by 
the democratic governments. To the extent that 
Marx was responsible for the first factor, he should 
be given credit for the improved lot of the common 
man. Partly due to his influence, the Jaissez faire 
capitalism which he analyzed and condemned is now 
a thing of the past, having ceded to the partially 
planned economy under the aegis of democracy. 

The advanced democratic governments of the world 
have endeavored to put into practice the fundamentals 
of Marxian socialism without, however, feeling the 
need or compulsion to curtail the civil liberties of the 
people. The attempt has been to ensure both kinds of 
freedom—freedom from want and poverty on the one 
hand, and freedom from subordination to unjust 
authority on the other. In contrast, the Soviet Union 
has shown little regard for either kind of freedom. 
At the very most, it offers its citizens a kind of 
‘economic security’’ which has little in common with 
any form of liberty—economic, political, or otherwise. 

How do the records of the democracies and the 
USSR compare in procuring for their respective 
citizens the benefits of civilized existence and in 
furthering the equitable distribution of wealth? Any 
impartial observer would find that, in these respects, 
the achievements of the democracies have been im- 
pressive, if not ideal, while the record of the USSR in 
no way matches its claims of being superior. In a 
book published in 1945, the Austrian philosopher 
Karl Popper wrote that of the 10-point program for 
Communist revolution outlined by Marx, the most 
substantial part already had been put into practice 
in the democratic countries, including: the introduc- 


tion of a progressive or graduated income-tax; aboli- 
tion of the right of inheritance (effected in substance 
through heavy inheritance taxes); free education for 
all children in public schools; an increase in the 
number and size of factories and instruments of 
production owned by the state. The democracies 
have extended many other benefits to the common 
man in the form of old-age pensions, medical insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance, public housing, etc. 
The success of cooperatives in several European 
countries such as Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 
Finland, where great industries actually are owned 
by the consumers, is another achievement of democ- 
racy. The example of these and other countries— 
Great Britain, the U. S. A., Canada, and Australia— 
should be a source of inspiration to the newly con- 
stituted free democracies of India and other Asian 
countries. 

The democracies have achieved the objectives dear 
to Marx without having had to sacrifice that other 
precious ideal, liberty—the one force which guaran- 
tees the moral, intellectual, and spiritual advance- 
ment of mankind. It is amazing—and somewhat 
revealing—therefore, that the Communists, who con- 
sider themselves the orthodox followers of Marx, 
should find it impossible to utter a single word in 
praise of democratic institutions and the democratic 
way of life. They will not give credit to democracy 
even for those achievements which mark a triumph 
of their own “‘socialist’’ ideals. 

The Communists’ uncompromising hostility to- 
wards democracy becomes still more incomprehen- 
sible when it is recalled that both Marx and Engels 
were inclined, toward the end of their careers, to 
believe that the sort of revolution they envisioned 
could be achieved through democratic channels, at 
least in some countries. Thus, in his address to the 
Amsterdam section of the First International of 
September 8, 1872, Marx said: 


We know that the institutions and customs of the various 
countries must be considered, and we do not deny that 
there are countries like England and America, and if I 
understood your arrangement better, I might even add 
Holland, where the worker may attain his object by peace- 
ful means.* 


And Engels, in his Introduction to The Civil War in 
France, had words of praise for the democratic methods 
and work of the Paris Commune. 

Why, then, do the Communists refuse to recognize 


3 Karl Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, Vol. 11, George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd, London, 1945, pp. 129-130. 

4G. M. Stekloff, History of the First International, English transla- 
tion, M. Lawrence, Ltd, London, 1928, p. 240. 
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the advances made by the British and other democra- 
cies? Why does their attitude remain uncompromis- 
ingly hostile to the democratic regimes of the world? 
The situation seems to call for a searching psycholog- 
ical, or rather psycho-sociological, analysis. 

The orthodox Communists, it appears, are interested 
not in the substance of socialism but in its form, not 
in the actuality of progress but in the way in which 
that progress is achieved. Wedded to the dogmatic 
creed not of Marx the humanitarian, shrewd analyst 
of the capitalism of his day, but of Marx the ambi- 
tious social philosopher, the interpreter of world 
history, they indulge in wishful readings of history 
and refuse to modify their faith, even in the face of 
facts which unequivocally contradict their theories. 

History, according to Marx, is a series of class 
struggles. Therefore, the Communists conclude, there 
can be no lasting compromise or collaboration among 
different classes. Marx believed that the state was 
nothing but an executive committee of the ruling 
classes. In Communist “‘logic,’’ it follows that a 
democratic government can represent only one class— 
the capitalist—and can never do any real good for the 
workers. As for the middle classes, who vacillate in 
their desire to give allegiance to the capitalists on the 
one hand and the workers on the other, Marx pre- 
dicted they were destined soon to disappear. The 
capitalist governments, according to the analysis, 
were destined to be overthrown through the revolu- 
tionary action of the international proletariat, making 
room for proletarian dictatorships. While the latter 
would assume the most ruthless forms during an 
interim or ‘‘transition’’ period, Marx believed they 
gradually would disappear or ‘‘wither away’’ and 
that a classless society finally would be established. 

These are some of the main tenets of the Marxist 
philosophy of history. The orthodox Communist 
knows them by heart, and his faith in them is as 
blind as itis fanatical. (The reference here is to rank- 
and-file believers, not to the hard-headed realists who 
make up the Soviet leadership.) Thus the believer 
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supports his party’s claim to power not only in the 
avowedly Communist countries, but in the whole 
world. 

You may point out to him that the development 
of history in gtneral and that of capitalism in particu- 
lar has failed to keep to the schedule laid down by 
Marx; that the type of capitalism, the Jaissez faire 
economy, known to Marx, is now nonexistent; that 
political interventionism has proved to be a potent 
instrument in fighting social injustices; and that 
democratic governments actually have been legislating 
to prevent exploitation of any group in the society 
by another. History, you may argue, has falsified all 
of the crucial prophecies of Karl Marx concerning the 
disappearance of the middle classes, the increasing 
misery of the workers, and the advent of revolutions 
in highly industrialized countries. You may express 
your doubts as to the possibility of the withering 
away of a state ruled by an iron dictatorship, aided 
by secret police and occasional purges. All of your 
arguments and doubts, however, are likely to prove 
useless with the confirmed Communist. 

How, one may ask, does the Communist manage to 
make out a case for views and theories that are so 
palpably false? The reply is: through an appeal to 
the humanitarian side of the Marxian creed, and of 
Marx himself. Because Marx was a great friend of the 
workers, of the oppressed and the dispossessed, 
therefore his theory as to the way they can be liberated 
is correct; therefore, again, the theory that democracy 
can help the workers and other oppressed people is 
wrong. Thus, in the hands of its professed friends, 
the creed of Marx has become an instrument of propa- 
gating treacherous half-truths and spreading danger- 
ous delusions. Instead of working as a natural ally 
of democracy, Marxism today, as interpreted by the 
Communists, seeks to destroy the former, and with 
it the very foundations of a free society. Marxism, 
in its new garb, threatens to plunge man back into 
the darkness of the middle ages by depriving him of 
his hard-won freedom of thought and speech. 
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Crime and Punishment 


BOOK EXCERPT 


An excerpt from Soviet Law and Soviet Society, by George C. Guins* 


CCORDING to the Soviet science of law, every 

class-organized society needs criminal law as a 
tool of self-protection;’ thus the Soviet state has its 
own socialist criminal law for the protection of the 
socialist order against ‘‘class enemies’’ and against 
survivals of capitalism and the bourgeois regime.” 


Cruelty of the Soviet Penal System 


The most severe punishments in the Soviet penal 
system are established for crimes against the socialist 
order. A ukase of June 4, 1947, on the ‘‘ Protection 
of Government and Public Property,’’ established the 
following penalties*: for larceny, misappropriation, 
and embezzlement or other plundering of state 
property—confinement of from 7 to 10 years in a 
corrective labor camp with or without confiscation 
of property; for repeated plundering committed by a 
gang or on a large scale—confinement of from 10 to 
25 years with confiscation of property. The same 
crimes against collective farm property entail in the 
first instance a 5 to 8 year confinement with or with- 
out confiscation, and in the second instance, or if 
committed by a band or on an especially large scale, 
confinement for a period of from 8 to 20 years with 
confiscation of the property of the criminals. The 
law strictly punishes not only direct participation in 
the crime, but also failure to inform the authorities 
of a committed or intended plundering of government 
property. 

On the same date another ukase was issued which 
increased protection of personal property. Accord- 
ing to this ukase, theft is punishable by confinement 
in a corrective labor camp for a period of 5 to 6 years; 
theft committed by a gang entails confinement to a 
corrective labor camp for a period of from 6 to 10 
years. Robbery, if committed with violence or by 
a gang, entails imprisonment for a period of from 15 
to 20 years with confiscation of the property of the 


1J. N. Hazard, ‘Reforming Soviet Criminal Law,"’ Journal of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law, Vol. XXIX, 1938, p. 169. 

2Soviet jurists assert that a politically conscious citizen of a 
socialist society does not commit crimes. Crimes are mostly a 
manifestation of ‘survivals of the past in people’s minds.” 

* Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta (Bulletin of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet), 1947, No. 19. 


*Published by Martinus Mijhoff, The Hague, 1954. A review of 
this book appears on page 39. 


criminals. Failure to report, as in the instances of 
plundering of state or public property, is also subject 
to severe penalties. 

All crimes directed against Soviet rule or against the 
Soviet political and economic structure are subject to 
extremely severe punishment. At various times sup- 
plementary statutes have been added to the Penal 
Code (to Articles 58 and 59, especially) in which 
punishment for such crimes was specified as death by 
shooting with confiscation of property. Such punish- 
ment was designated not only for treason to the 
motherland, armed rebellion, or communication with 
foreign governments or their representatives with 
counter-revolutionary intent—the crime for which so 
many political figures in the satellite countries have 
been sentenced to death—but also for a whole series 
of other crimes against the state. According to a 
directive of the Plenum of the Supreme Court of the 
RSFSR, issued November 1, 1942, the murder of rab- 
kors (worker-correspondents) se/kors (village-corre- 
spondents), voenkors (military-correspondents), and 
others, in connection with their activity as correspond- 
ents, is classified as an act of terrorism and is punish- 
able by death by shooting. According to an earlier 
directive (August 6, 1931) of the same body, the 
murder of a shock worker (udarnik) in connection with 
his activity on the job is similarly classified.‘ 

According to an instruction of the Commissariat of 
Justice of the RSFSR,° murder, beating, and other vio- 
lence, on the basis of a class struggle, against teachers 
engaged in social work, are also to be considered as 
terroristic acts.® These severe penalties are designed 
to protect party members and other persons promoted 
by the government for exceptional achievement in ad- 
vancing socialism. 

Death by shooting has also been applied as a punish- 
ment of the court for wrecking (so-called ** economic 
counterrevolution’’), diversionist acts (destruction or 


4. T. Goliakov, Ugolovnoe Pravo (Criminal Law), Moscow, 1947, 
pp. 174-175. 

5 Circular of 1929, Goliakov, sbid. 

6 Criminal Code, Article 58 (8): ‘“The commission of acts ot 
terrorism against representatives of Soviet authority or executive 
officers of revolutionary workers’ and peasants’ organizations, or 
participation in such acts, even by persons who do not belong to 
counterrevolutionary organizations, entails the measures of social 
defense prescribed in Art. 58 (2). 
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damage of railroad bridges, telephones, warchouses, 
etc.), sabotage (willful neglect or careless fulfillment 
of duties), and active participation in the counter- 
revolutionary struggle during the Tsarist period or 
during the period of the Civil War. 

A ukase of May 26, 1947 replaced the death penalty 
with 25 years’ confinement in correctional camps 
(which was nothing but slow death, according to 
much reliable testimony). However, capital punish- 
ment was again restored by a ukase of January 12, 
1950, concerning traitors, spies, and wrecker-diver- 
sionists. 

The cruelty of the contemporary Soviet penal 
system strikingly contradicts the original trends of 
Soviet criminology. ‘‘Punishment,’’ declared the 
Commissariat of Justice in December, 1919, in a 
document of the Civil War period, ‘‘must be devoid 
of any semblance of torture and must not subject the 
prisoner to useless and unnecessary suffering.’’ These 
humane trends were reflected in the first Soviet Penal 
Code of 1922, but subsequent legislation, especially 
since the introduction of the Five-Year Plans, has 
transformed the Soviet penal system into one of the 
most ruthless in human history.’ 


Differences in the Common Principles 


OVIET criminal law differs from the criminal 

law of modern cultured nations not only in the 
severity of its penalties but in a number of other 
respects. For example, according to a law of April 7, 
1935, minors 12 years old and over are subject to 
criminal responsibility for the following types of 
crimes: theft, rape, bodily injury, mutilation, murder, 
and attempt to commit murder, as well as destruction 
or damage with counterrevolutionary intent, by fire 
or other means, of any of the national systems of 
communication (telegraph, telephone, etc.), and the 
commission of acts liable to cause train wrecks. 
According to a ukase of December 10, 1940, of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, minors 
from 12 years of age on, convicted of actions capable 
of causing train wrecks (the unbolting of rails, plac- 
ing of various objects on the rails, etc.) are liable to 


7 “The Criminal Code of 1922, seeking to draw a contrast with the 
capitalistic world, limited imprisonment to a maximum of 10 
years. This was humane as compared not only with old Russia but 
with democratic countries. Regarding the U. S. in particular, 
Soviet textbooks and lectures on criminology sought to expose the 
cruelties of its prisons and drew comparisons between the prin- 
ciples—the principles, to be sure, not the practice—of American and 
the Soviet penal systems. Meanwhile practice remained strangely 
remote from principle.” (B. W. Maxwell, The Soviet State, 1934, 
p. 234.) 
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all measures of social defense. Among the crimes listed 
in the ukase there are some entailing punishment 
according to Articles 58, 59 of the Penal Code.* 

A no less odious distinction of the Soviet penal 
system is the responsibility borne by the members of a 
convict’s family. In this connection a ukase in force 
since June 8, 1934, against traitors of the socialist 
motherland deserves special attention.® According to 
this unique law the members of the family of a Red 
Army officer or soldier who is sentenced as a traitor— 
providing that they knew of the intended act—may be 
deprived of liberty for periods of from 5 to 10 years 
though they did not aid in the carrying out of the act. 
The remaining adult members of the family, as well as 
dependents living with the criminal at the time of the 
act of treason, are to be deprived of their electoral 
rights and exiled to remote regions for 5 years, even 
though they had no knowledge of the plans. 

The punishment of persons whose only guilt is that 
they are relatives or dependents of criminals can be 
explained, but certainly cannot be justified. Exile to 
concentration camps, which are called corrective labor 
camps, in remote parts of the country is also applied 
widely to all those who are suspected of disloyalty. 
This type of exile is carried out by administrative 
process without court trial. Sentences of exile for 
periods up to 5 years can be imposed by a committee 
of the MVD and a chief of militia simply on the 
grounds that a person is considered socially dangerous. 

The Penal Code itself (Article 35) establishes the 
right to banish persons who are merely suspected of 
being ‘‘socially dangerous’: 

Banishment . . . may be inflicted if it seems to the court 
that the convicted person’s remaining where he is would 
constitute a social danger. 

Referring to the possibility of banishment at the 
request of the procurator, the courts applied Article 35 
without trial. Waifs, prostitutes, and persons of 
criminal activity were banished in this way. The 
Supreme Court of the USSR, in a ruling of July 12, 
1946 (No. 8/5) instructed courts not to apply this 
measure unless defendants were sentenced. Afterwards 
it became the exclusive privilege of the administrative 
organs to banish socially dangerous persons without 
a trial. 

One of the most destructive aspects of the Soviet 
penal system is the very vague formulation of some 
provisions of the penal code. Articles 58 and 59 
define the gravest political crimes, entailing capital 
punishment or 25 years of forced labor, as follows: 


8 See Goliakov, op. cit. p. 200. 
® Art. 58, l-a to 1-g of the Penal Code. 
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Any action is considered counterrevolutionary which is 
directed toward the overthrow, undermining, or weaken- 
ing of the authority of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Soviets, 
or of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government... . (Art. 
58). Any act shall be considered a crime against the admin- 
istration if, while not directly aiming at the overthrow of 
the Soviet authority . . . it nevertheless leads to a disturb- 
ance of the regular activities of the organs of administration 
or of the national economy, and is accompanied by oppo- 
sition to the organs of authority and obstruction of their 
activities, disobedience to the laws, or other activities 
causing a weakening of the power and authority of the 
government (Art. 59). 


The vagueness of this formulation makes it possible 
to brand less serious crimes as counterrevolutionary 


acts punishable by death or 25 years of forced labor. 
For example, if a farm-machine driver is absent from 
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work for several hours during the harvest time, he 
can be punished either for ‘‘nonfulfillment of his 
obligation under a contract with a public institution,”’ 
(carrying a penalty of deprivation of liberty for a 
period of not less than 6 months, Article 131 of the 
Penal Code) or for ‘‘counterrevolutionary sabotage’’ 
(with deprivation of liberty for a period not exceeding 
10 years, Article 59, 3c). 

If a worker or peasant, having lost his patience or 
self-control, attacks his boss, he can be punished for 
insulting a representative of authority in the course 
of execution of his official duties (with deprivation 
of liberty or forced labor for a period not exceeding 
6 months, Article 76) or for an act of terrorism (which 


NOBTOPEHME : 


— me sTO Th: Nocneguee Npepynpempenne, a 
— we nepsmi pas... 


THE PAST REPEATED 


—What’s wrong with you—you've received the last warning and you're still smiling? 


—It’s not the first time—I’m used to it 
—Sign on door: Chief of the Trust. 


From Krokodil, Moscow, January 20, 1953 
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carries the supreme penalty in the name of ‘‘social de- 
fense’’: death by shooting, Article 58, 8). 

If a hungry Soviet citizen should express his dis- 
appointment in an empty store, remarking that some 
people are supplied with everything, he can be sen- 
tenced for an act of hooliganism (with deprivation 
of liberty for a period not exceeding 3 months, Article 
74) or for an act of anti-Soviet propaganda (which 
must be punished as one of the major crimes against 
the Soviet state, Art. 5, 10). 

Thus the existing legal formulations of those 
crimes for which the most ruthless penalties are 
established are so vague that even minor criminal 
acts can be qualified and punished as grave political 
crimes. At the same time, other less flexible pro- 
visions of the Soviet Penal Code can be applied ex- 
tensively by the use of analogy in rulings (Article 16 
of the Penal Code). 

The application of analogy in the field of criminal 
law contradicts one of the oldest principles of law, 
according to which no punishment can be imposed 
for an act not specifically defined as a crime in the 
law (nullum crimen, nulla poena sine lege). There are 
many examples of deviation from this reasonable 
and humane principle in Soviet judicial practice. 

For example, according to Art. 78 of the Penal code: 
Stealing, destruction or concealment of, or injury to any 
official or private document from any state department, 
with the object of obstructing the due course of business 


or departmental activities in general, entails deprivation 
of liberty for a period not exceeding 1 year. 


It is quite clear that anyone stealing an official 
letterhead or a paper bearing an official seal does not 
violate state secrets by this act, nor does he obstruct 
the “‘due course of business.’” Nevertheless, in con- 
formity with a ruling of the Supreme Court of the 
RSFSR of May 14-15, 1935 (No. 32) this article is 
applied to cases involving the appropriation of 
letterheads or sealed forms used by certain govern- 
ment institutions. 

According to Article 99: 

The unauthorized purchase of raw fish, either for resale or 
for preparation for the purpose of sale . . . in quantities 
exceeding those fixed as the allowance for each fishing 
area, entails deprivation of liberty for a period not exceed- 


ing 2 years and the confiscation of the fish unlawfully 
bought or prepared. 
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Although the content of this article is quite specific, 
the Supreme Court of the USSR has ruled that the 
same provision must be applied in the case of home- 
distilled spirits Csamogon) if sold in considerable 
quantity. 

Article 166 states: 

The secret or open theft of a horse or any other large domes- 
tic animal from an agricultural or animal-breeding popu- 
lation, entails deprivation of liberty for a period not exceed- 
ing 5 years. 

The Supreme Court of the USSR instructed the courts 
to apply the same provision when (1) foals, calves or 
other young animals are stolen and, (2) when horses, 
cattle, or young animals are stolen not from an agri- 
cultural or animal-breeding population but from any 
workers—e. g., teachers, medical personnel, etc. 

Article 107 of the Penal Code, which deals with 
the crime of speculation, was widely applied in the 
Soviet Union during the period of collectivization, 
when wealthy peasants were treated as speculators. 
Among those punished for speculation were peasants 
who failed to deliver to the state the required quantity 
of grain; those who produced flour secretly, even by 
hand power; those who bought from the collective 
farmers their future shate of the harvest in the form 
of labor days."' Many of the instructions of 1933-34 
have been removed from the more recent annotated 
editions of the Penal Code; nevertheless, in the collec- 
tion of actual rulings of the plenum and circular in- 
structions of the Supreme Court of the USSR, there is 
a series of rulings concerning speculation, requiring a 
strict prosecution of speculators. 

Any review of distinctive aspects of Soviet criminal 
law must include one more provision: according to 
Article 19 of the Penal Code, any attempt to commit 
a crime or any act preparatory to a crime may be 
prosecuted as though the crime had been committed. 
The Court is free to apply measures of ‘‘ social defense’ 
against such potential criminals—one more way in 
which justice is transformed into an arm of politics. 


10 All these examples are borrowed from the annotated edition ot 
the Penal Code of the RSFSR, Moscow, 1947. Many of these 
examples have been excluded from more recent editions of the Penal 
Code. 

Cf. John N. Hazard, ‘‘The Soviet Court as a Source of Law,” 
Washington Law Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, Feb. 1949, pp. 80-90. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Insights Into Soviet Law 


George C. Guins: 
Soviet Law and Soviet Society 
Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 1954, 457 pp. 


Reviewed by David Simon 


O strong in our culture is the association between 

the words “‘law’’ and “*justice’’ that one is prone 
to forget the role of law in an entrenched totalitarian 
society. Law there is in the Communist world, and 
a-plenty; whether it is good law or bad is another 
matter. George C. Guins, recognizing its crucial role 
as an instrument of social control, has set himself the 
task of understanding Soviet society through its laws. 
The task is not an academic one. As the author 
observes in his preface: 
It has become evident that every nation which accepts the 
Soviet program has to accept its legal order also. There 
is no other choice. A study of the Soviet legal system be- 
comes, therefore, indispensable for anyone who wants to 


understand the peculiar regime under which no less than 
a billion people have to live in the present world. 


Law and its processes cut through every mechanism 
of a complex society. Typically, legal procedures 
serve as lubricants, available at points of friction, 
ready to resolve conflicting demands, ordering and 
directing the flow of social and economic energy. A 
thorough analysis of the lubricant can yield a lot of 
information about the machinery. Unfortunately, 
Soviet rulers have understood this fact very well. 
As a result, the Soviet legal materials available to 
scholars abroad are sharply restricted in range. In 
1950, the Sobranie zakonov SSSR (Collection of Laws 
and Decrees of the USSR), an official gazette register- 
ing all published central legislation, ceased to be 
available to foreign subscribers. Even prior to that 
time, the texts of certain significant statutes (men- 
tioned in passing and without edification by the Soviet 
press) were omitted from the Sobranie zakonov alto- 
gether, and apparently were not available to the 
general public within the USSR itself. (This, inci- 
dentally, is perfectly ‘‘legal’’ in the Soviet Union; 
under a 1942 decree, the text of effective laws may be 
“withheld from publication’’ by special order.) 

The published decisions of the Soviet Supreme 
Court are limited to brief summaries of selected cases 


Mr. Simon, a practicing attorney in New York City, has pub- 
lished a number of commentaries on Soviet law and the legal system. 
An excerpt from Mr. Guins’ book appears on p. 35. 


bound in slim paper pamphlets. They are not indexed, 
but the number published is so small that the lack 
of an index is not a serious hardship. Decisions of 
other courts are not published, although they fre- 
quently are mentioned in the press or in the two sole 
Soviet magazines of general circulation which devote 
themselves to legal problems. The full text of trials, 
appeals and other judicial proceedings are almost 
never available—with the exception of occasional 
“show trials’’ staged for propaganda effect. Reports 
of committee hearings, debates, and all the other 
paraphernalia of legislative history are either non- 
existent or are hidden away in secret party archives. 

Only a practicing lawyer or other habitual user 
of our huge law libraries can fully appreciate how 
much of the iceberg must be hidden beneath the 
surface. Compare, for example, the 416 volumes 
reporting decisions of the federal courts of the United 
States for the last thirty years alone, or the more than 
200 American law journals and magazines currently 
listed in the Index of Legal Periodicals. Legal cross- 
indexes published in the United States (which serve 
as tools for finding the decisions of the courts) are in 
themselves several times more voluminous than all 
the available published materials on Soviet law put 
together. Yet one can be morally certain that the 
vast mechanism of Soviet control processes a com- 
parable quantity of legal grist. Certainly a great bulk 
of it must be produced by and hidden among the 
multifarious administrative organs of the Soviet 
apparat. 

As a result, any research into Soviet law is of 
necessity a process of archeological reconstruction; 
the shape of the whole must be judged from avail- 
able shards. The archeologist in this instance taces 
an additional obstruction—the question of authen- 
ticity. A lone pillar may have been left standing to 
give the appearance of a building where there was 
none, as demonstrated by the Soviet use or misuse in 
law of such concepts and institutions as civil rights, 
constitutions, parliaments, ete. A tribute to democ- 
racy in its way, the protective mimicry of Soviet law 
makes the researcher’s task more difficult. He must 
never forget that in a system founded on mass indoc- 
trination, every written word—no matter what other 
purpose it may serve—must be acceptable to the 
faithful at all levels and, simultaneously, must be 
immune to the hostility of nonbelievers. 
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To overcome these obstacles the serious student of 
Soviet law must comb the daily press and general 
magazines, hunting for hints here and glimpses there, 
seeking always for the spirit behind the word, and, 
whenever he can, interviewing refugees and emigrés 
who have factual accounts to relate. Mr. Guins 
attempts this task; unfortunately, however, he has 
given himself such a broad assignment that his work 
emerges more as a synthesis and summary of others’ 
findings than as original research. Although he is 
himself Russian born and educated, he seems to have 
relied for the most part on standard Soviet sources 
and on texts which have recently appeared in English.’ 

On the other hand, Guins’ book is exceptionally 
broad in scope; it covers such matters as Soviet views 
of international law, the law of the satellites, the 
Soviet political and social structure, criminal as well 
as civil law, and comparisons with Western principles 
of justice and morality. It is not too surprising that 
some parts of the canvas have been painted in greater 
detail than others. 

Guins is at his weakest when he is dealing with 
Western legal theory and in particular with American 
law. Here he rarely goes beyond the classic nine- 
teenth century apposition between ‘‘public’’ and 
“private’’ law; individual rights, freedom of con- 
tract, the sanctity of property, and the like, are hailed 
as the essential—and conventional—virtues of West- 
ern law. This approach forces Guins to ignore the 
monumental changes taking place in American law as 
it adapts its liberties to the problems of a modern 
industrial society. He passes over such changes with 
the brief observation that in the United States and the 
United Kingdom ‘‘economic legislation . since 
the First World War has increased government control 
over the economy”’ (p. 61). 

This description of Western law in terms of fixed 
abstractions sounds strange to the ear of an American 
lawyer. It is as if the author had taken the usual 
abuse of ‘“‘capitalist law’’ with which most Soviet 
texts introduce their subjects, and had at each point 
reversed the coin, supplying a defensive argument: 
yes, it is true that ‘‘the poor have an equal right to 
sleep under bridges with the rich’’ (as the Communists 
are fond of putting it), but equal rights are the im- 
portant thing; it is true that our law perpetuates 
property holdings, but these are sacred and promote 
initiative; it is true that American law creates“ rights”’ 
rather than “‘duties’’, but that is as it should be; and 


1E. g., V. Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law, Vols. I & II, University of 
Michigan Law School, Ann Arbor, 1948; James H. Meisel and Ed- 
ward S. Kozera (eds.), Materials for the Study of the Soviet System, The 
George Wahr Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1950. 
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so on. There is, of course, far more to American law 
than this Soviet stereotype would admit. Surely Guins 
would be as nonplussed as any Soviet writer to explain 
the stream of quasi-judicial decisions emanating from, 
say, the National Labor Relations Board, a strange 
American invention representing a practical—and 
constantly changing—response to a theoretically 
insoluble problem: how to mix together equal parts 
of government regulation and private bargaining so 
as to protect union against employer, vice versa, and 
both against the government. 

Modern American law, like American society, is 
distinguished by the variety and breadth of its 
impulses and directions, by its constant seeking for 
practical solutions to real problems, by the way in 
which it gradually etches out its improvements, and 
above all by the unflagging criticisms it evokes at 
every step. It is this larger process which is most 
characteristic of American law, and not the single 
conceptualistic strand which Guins has selected. 

Passing over this defect, however, one finds much 
that is valuable in Guins’ synthesis of available ma- 
terials on Soviet law. Thus, in gauging the legal sig- 
nificance of the ‘‘Stalin Constitution’’ of 1936, he is 
not content simply to cite such Soviet statements as 
Vishinsky’s bald dictum: ‘*Collisions must be solved 
only by subordination of the formal commands of law 
to those of party policy’’ (p. 73). He documents 
Vishinsky’s meaning with at least three major in- 
stances in which the Constitution has been flatly—and 
openly—ignored: (1) a 1940 decree lengthened the 
working day of the Soviet population to 8 hours, al- 
though the Constitution had specified a 7-hour day 
under its ‘‘ guarantee’’ of the ‘‘right to rest and lei- 
sure’ (Art. 119); (2) similarly, a 1940 executive order 
eliminating free public education after the seventh 
grade violated a constitutional guarantee that “‘ higher 
education’’ would be ‘‘free of charge’ (Art. 121); 
an apparently unpublished executive decree ordered 
the ‘‘consolidation’’ of the collective farms in 1950 
(reducing their number in one year from 252,000 to 
123,000—p. 407), in violation of a constitutional guar- 
antee that ‘‘the land occupied by collective farms is 
secured to them . . . in perpetuity’’ (Art. 8). 

The Soviets themselves have tacitly admitted the 
unconstitutionality of the first two executive orders 
cited above by belatedly amending the Constitution 
Cin 1947) to cover the prescribed 8-hour day and 7 
years of free education. As Guins points out, amend- 
ment of the Constitution, requiring a two-thirds vote 
of the Supreme Soviet, (a) is an automatic act (see 
below) and (b) in any event lacks recognized legal 
significance, since a worker complaining of extra hours, 
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or a student disciplined by expulsion or worse, ap- 
parently has no remedy for the ‘‘right’’ thus infringed. 
It is not too hard to understand why there may have 
been an oversight in making a formal change in a 
document which is essentially a device for propaganda 
and indoctrination rather than for legal control. 

Guins supplies a similar devastating analysis of the 
legal role played by the Supreme Soviet, an ‘‘elected’’ 
body described in the Constitution as‘* the highest or- 
gan of state authority’’ (Art. 30). Although the facts 
are familiar, it is useful to have them assembled in the 
_ calm language of a legal scholar: 


The Supreme Soviet convenes for only a few days [each 
year] .... During their short sessions both chambers 
have to approve a budget amounting to about 500 billion 
rubles in 1953, ratify international treaties, if any, approve 
decrees (ukases) issued between sessions by the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet, and sometimes discuss and approve 
drafts of new legislative acts. Even a highly complicated 
law, involving a tremendous amount of work, where the 
reading alone demands several hours, as the fourth 5-Year 
plan, was approved by the Supreme Soviet in its 5-day ses- 
sion in March 1946. The same session also approved the 
budget, elected the executive government of the USSR, 
numbering at that time about 60 persons, and the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet, comprising 33 persons, and ap- 
pointed several commissions. All this work was accom- 
plished, as usual, without any preliminary preparation, by 
men absolutely inexperienced in the fine points of legis- 
lative technique and unacquainted with each other. The 
same picture is repeated every year... . 

The government does not try to time the presentation of 
important bills to coincide with the Supreme Soviet’s ses- 
sions. Just a day after the adjournment of the Supreme 
Soviet, Izvestia publishes new laws and appointments 
changing or complementing those approved the night 
before by the Supreme Soviet... . 

After Stalin’s death the leaders of the party and govern- 
ment, together with the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
reorganized the Council of Ministers, appointed G. M. 
Malenkov as a Chairman of the Council and [appointed] 
all members of the Council of Ministers; “the highest organ 
of the state’, the Supreme Soviet, had only to approve the 
significant administrative reform . .. which was already 
accomplished. There was no vote, even no proposal to 
vote. The stenographic report mentions only loud ap- 
plause (pp. 192-4). 


Guins concludes that despite constitutional assur- 
ances to the contrary, the function of the Supreme 
Soviet is not to legislate but ‘to listen, to be informed 
about the policy of the government, and to explain 
it to the population’’ (p. 195). The Council of 
Ministers—ostensibly only an executive organ which 
“issues decisions and orders on the basis and in 
pursuance of the laws in operation’ (Article 66 of 
the Constitution)—and the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party are the actual law-making 


bodies in whose joint name the most important 
decrees are issued. 

Passing from the fictions of the Soviet constitution 
to the realities of Soviet law, Guins proceeds to sketch 
the salient features of Soviet collectivization law, 
labor discipline, family law, contracts between gov- 
ernment agencies, economic and political crimes, and 
whatever else can be extracted from the slim materials 
available. His detailed description of state share- 
cropping, which underlies the kolkhoz (collectiviza- 
tion) system, is particularly helpful in understanding 
why this Soviet institution has been so universally 
detested by the Russian peasant. He shows, for ex- 
ample, that since 1940, the kolkhoz has been obliged 
to make deliveries based not on the actual harvest but 
on ‘‘ the harvest which theoretically should have been 
obtained from all the arable land at the disposal of a 
given kolkhoz’’ (p. 135). By way of contrast, under 
the prerevolutionary system of share-cropping (és- 
polnaya arenda), the master took half the actual crop 
and thus shared the losses as well as the gains. As 
Guins observes, under the present system ‘‘climatic 
conditions may impair the position of the farmers but 
never of the state.”’ 

The author’s description of Soviet labor law, while 
somewhat less thorough than one might wish, also 
contains much useful information. Commenting on 
the many changes which have amended the Labor 
Code of 1922, once hailed by the Soviet a3 ‘‘ the most 
progressive in the world’’, he says: 
Among the provisions of the Labor Code which became 
inoperative or were replaced by new ones, in conformity 
with the legislation of the USSR, are some of primary 
significance. The transfer of a worker without his con- 
sent, earlier prohibited, is at present allowed. Earlier it 
was possible to break a labor contract concluded for an 
indefinite period; at present an arbitrary change of job and 
leaving a place of employment are generally prohibited. 
A minimum wage established by the Labor Code of 1922 
has been abrogated. Provisions concerning the length of 
the working day, rest time and holidays, earlier favorable 
for employes, have been replaced by new provisions 
lengthening the working day and shortening the time of 
rest. Legislation concerning the protection of women and 
minors in industry has become less effective (pp. 153-4). 

Guins goes on to describe in detail the various strict 
criminal penalties specified by law for workers who 
violate labor discipline, come late to work, change 
jobs, and the like. Of interest, there is some evidence 
that the harsher penalties calling for imprisonment or 
hard labor have been relaxed in recent years in favor 
of civil fines. Many of the prescribed penalties have 

2 Unfortunately, Guins does not cite his source of the evidence, 


merely stating that ‘‘since 1953, violations are usually fined,’’ p. 
412, n. 6. 
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— Bam? nnct? fia api 
c yma cownnl 

— Hy uTo xXOTb C TAaKKM 


K. EJIHCEEBA, 
The Imaginary Invalid 


—You want me to give you a medical certificate? 
You're out of your mind! 

—All right, then, let me have one with that diag- 
nosis... 


From Krokodil, Moscow, May 20, 1954 


been quietly dropped from recent Soviet textbooks 
and editions of the Labor Code, although there has 
been no formal repeal of the legislation.’ 

It is precisely in this area of practical application 
that Guins, like other outside observers, necessarily 
experiences the greatest difficulties. How does Soviet 
law actually work? How are the courts run? Do 
the judges consult the books and their conscience, or 
their party superiors? How are cases prepared and 
presented? How does a Soviet lawyer ‘‘look up the 
law’’? For a non-Soviet lawyer, these are fascinating 


3 The New York Times, January 30, 1955, p. 21. 
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questions. What little has been written serves only 
to whet the appetite.‘ 

Among fragments of information discerned from 
the Soviet press are a number revealing the nature 
and caliber of Soviet judgeships. In the middle 
1930's, some two-thirds of the judges in higher courts 
had had little more than elementary education, and 
only 5.8 percent were graduates of regular law schools; 
as of 1947, the situation seems to have improved only 
slightly. In effect, Soviet judges are appointed and 
removed by the party; the Chief Justice of the Soviet 
Supreme Court was summarily and discreetly removed 
some years back.® 

These facts do not, however, reveal the extent to 
which the party finds it expedient to interfere in 
ordinary cases, or to take over wholesale the fact- 
finding and law-applying functions ostensibly dele- 
gated to the courts. On the basis of available (though 
incomplete) Soviet case reports, some recent com- 
mentators have detected a possible distinction between 
the arbitrary operation of Soviet law in politically 
““touchy”’ areas of investigation, and its function in 
ordinary cases where the state does not feel its au- 
thority directly threatened. As Guins himself 
observes: 


One can believe that such cases as divorce, alimony, and 
succession of rights are tried justly, without prejudice, 


but not the cases considered as counterrevolutionary acts 


and crimes against the state (p. 368). 


Even granting the hypothesis of a dual system of 
law Cin the absence of firm evidence one way or the 
other), one still asks: Who decides which category 
is which? To what extent does the arbitrary ‘*un-law”’ 
of secret arrest, trials im camera, concentration camps 
and the rest of it influence and therefore infect the 
entire system? So long as the Soviet censor controls 
the publication of Soviet legal materials, there can 
be no definitive answer to these questions. Yet there 
is ample documentation of the existence of a darkly 
veiled area in Soviet law, in which unrestrained 
arbitrary powers are conferred upon the procurators 
and secret police.” In the case of the satellites, and 
East Germany in particular, evidence gathered from 
refugees and eyewitnesses under the aegis of the 
International Commission of Free Jurists indicates 
that the area left for normal legal procedures, if there 


‘ Harold J. Berman and Boris A. Konstantinovsky, Soviet Law in 
Action, Harvard University Press, 1953. 

5 The New York Times, March 15, 1949, p. 1. 

® See the cases documented in Report of the International Congress of 
Jurists, The Hague, 1952. 

7 E. g., United Nations, Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor, Geneva, 1953. 
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is one at all, is very small; often in these countries 
the Communist Party intervenes directly to achieve 
the results it desires.® 

The dearth of case data from within the Soviet 
Union itself makes it difficult to judge whether the 
pervasive ‘‘unlaw”’ of the satellite courts is a passing 
or a permanent feature of communism. The Soviet 
courts, in the early years, operated openly in the same 
manner. It was in those years that Krylenko, 
Soviet Commissar of Justice, made his famous obser- 
vation: 


A club is a primitive weapon, a rifle is a more efficient one, 
the most efficient is the court.® 


Krylenko provided an apt illustration of his principle 
by recanting it (presumably under duress) in the 
course of the 1935 purges, after which he disappeared. 
His frankness was replaced by an official attitude 
stressing ‘‘Soviet legality,’’ ironically enough at the 
time and as part of the reign of terror with which 
Stalin eliminated the Old Bolsheviks. (Thus, Vi- 
shinsky was able to distinguish himself simultane- 


8 E. g., John Hazard, Soviet Law and Social Change, Toronto, 1953, 
reviewed by H. J. Berman in Yale Law Journal, No. 63,1954. See also 
Berman's Justice in Russia, Harvard University Press, 1950. 

9N. N. Krylenko, The Judiciary of the RSFSR, 1923, quoted in 
Gsovski, op. cét., p. 241. 


The Persuasiveness of 


E. H. Carr: 
The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, Vols. I-III 
Macmillan & Company, New York, 1950-1953 


Reviewed by Bertram D. Wolfe 


DWARD Hallet Carr’s three-volume work The 

Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923 impresses the reader 
by its massiveness, by the author’s audacity in tackling 
sO Overpowering a subject, and by his unerring ability 
to single out the utterances and decrees which signifi- 
cantly reflected turning points in the early Bolshevik 
policies.? 

But when one tries to analyze Carr's historical 
method, the organization of his materials, the prob- 
lems he sets himself to answer, and the problems he 
ignores, admiration begins to diminish. 


! As a sequel to the three volumes under review, Professor Carr— 
who teaches at Oxford—has just launched the first volume of a new 
series on Bolshevik Russia, The Struggle for Power, 1923-28 (Macmillan 
& Co., New York, 1954.) 


Mr. Wolfe, a past contributor to Problems of Communism, is the author 
of Three Who Made a Revolution, Dial Press, New York, 1948. 


ously as ruthless prosecutor at the Moscow trials and 
as high priest of “‘legality’’.) 

The new Soviet legal principles, introduced together 
with the sham and trappings of the 1936 Constitution, 
are still less than two decades old. At times one 
seems to catch occasional glimpses of a deep need on 
the part of the regime (whether it be Stalin or his 
successors) to entrench and legitimatize itself; the 
creation of a wealthy aristocracy, the return to uni- 
forms, rank, inheritance, and family discipline, are 
all consistent with and lend credibility to the osten- 
sible insistence on legality, regularity, and predicta- 
bility. 

Since the demise of Stalin, ‘‘legality’’ and ‘‘legal 
rights’’ have continued as distinctive catchwords of 
the successor regime, first used by Beria, then by his 
liquidators. Conceivably, they could be soft words 
to conceal another purge in the making. On the 
other hand, they could be symptoms of a hardening 
of the arteries, as the revolution sinks into the past. 
The more intriguing though less likely possibility is 
that they constitute a glimmer of future internal 
evolution, toward a more flexible and hence more 
enduring system of state control. Studies of develop- 
ments in Soviet law, such as Guins’, will help give 
the answer. 


Power 


The structure is puzzling. Volume I consists of three 
parts: ‘‘Lening 1and His Party’’; ‘‘ The Constitutional 
Structure’’;‘‘ Despersal and Reunion.”’ Part IV,**The 
Economic Ord r,’’ takes up all of Volume II. And 
Part V, ‘Russia and the World,’’ makes up Volume 
III. But where, the reader asks, is *‘ the Revolution’’? 

Despite their over-all title, it is to be found literally 
nowhere in these three volumes. There is doctrine, 
but no clash of ideologies or faiths; famine, but no 
hunger; revolution, but no bloodshed. Titanic social 
transformations are ascertained in documents bereft 
of conflicts, tears, or exultations. 

Terror, to Professor Carr, is merely the subject of a 
doctrinal dispute in Bolshevik circles. For him terror 
neither measures the magnitude of resistance, nor the 
degree to which a regime may be incompatible with 
the normal desires of the people over whom it rules. 
Never for a moment does he see terror as the war of a 
government on a people. Nor does he conceive that 
it may shape the nature of that government, have a 
lasting effect on those who wield it, or on those sub- 
jected to it. Nor does it involve for him any moral 
issues. As the juggernaut rolls over its victims, no 
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once does Professor Carr count them up, consider 
their human fate, identify himself in imagination 
with their point of view. Unconsciously, he seems 
to imagine himself with those in the driver's seat. 

Carr’s preface sets it as the historian’s task *‘to 
combine an imaginative understanding of the outlook 
and purpose of his dramatis personae with an overriding 
appreciation of the universal significance of the 
action.’’ Applying these two criteria to his own 
book, where is the ‘‘overriding appreciation of the 
universal significance of the action’’—the meaning for 
the Russian people, and mankind, of the seizure and 
consolidation of Bolshevik power? Nowhere in the 
three volumes. 


O find out what constitutes for Professor Carr the 

“universal significance’ of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, one has to go to his carlier studies. In one of 
the first of these, The Twenty Years’ Crisis (Macmillan 
& Co., London, 1939), the author called on his con- 
temporaries to adapt themselves to the fact of rising 
revolutionary power—conceived of by him at that 
time in terms of Nazi Germany. But his most 
explicit and certainly most relevant statement of *‘ the 
universal significance of the action’’ came after the 
war, in a series of lectures delivered at Oxford in 1945 
and 1946 (while the present work was in gestation) 
and published in 1947 as The Soviet Impact on the 
Western World (Macmillan & Co., London, 1946). 
Carr's basic presuppositions are revealed in the grand 
summaty with which this book closes: 


The age of individualism now drawing to its close stands 
in history as an oasis between two totalitarianisms—the 
totalitarianism of the medieval church and the new totali- 
tarianism of the modern world. . . . The contemporary 
trend away from individualism and towards totalitarianism 
is everywhere unmistakable. If individualism be defined 
as the belief that the individual mind or conscience is the 
final human repository of truth, and that every individual 
must therefore in the last resort make his own judgments, 
totalitarianism is the belief that some organized group or 
institution, whether church or government or party, has 
a special access to truth and therefore the special right and 
duty of inculcating it in members of society by whatever 
means are likely to prove most effective. . . . 

Of modern political philosophies, Marxism is the most 
consistently totalitarian and has the widest appeal; the 
country which has officially adopted it ... has dazzled 
the world by its immense industrial progress, the spirit of 
its people and the rapid development of its power. 

Two world wars, a series of major revolutions, and an 
economic collapse whose severity was mitigated and cur- 
- tailed only by wholesale departures from the old individual- 
ist tradition, have sufficed to produce a startlingly rapid 
change of moral climate, and to convince all but the blind 
and the incurable that the forces of individualism have 
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somehow lost their potency and their relevance in the 
contemporary world. 

Seen therefore in the broadest historical perspective, 
the impact of the Soviet Union on the Western world sym- 
bolizes the end of that period of history which began in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. . . . Like other 
great historical movements, the Bolshevik revolution was 
self-assertive and highly dramatic in its setting and con- 
sequences. But like other great historical movements, it 
owed its success not merely to its own power and to the 
enthusiasms which it generated among its disciples, but 
to the inner crumbling of the order against which it was 
directed. 


HIS is not the place to consider Professor Carr's 

appreciation of our age, but it is necessary to note 
some of the ways in which his basic views have 
affected his approach as an historian of the Russian 
Revolution. 

1. To most historians, the term “‘totalitarianism’’ 
does not cover every form of despotism, autocracy, 
and absolutism, but means specifically a historically 
new phenomenon requiring the modern great state 
and modern technology. Before a state can entertain 
the idea of controlling all organizations, all activities, 
all thoughts and feelings and utterances within the 
borders it rules, it must have roads and railroads, 
autos and planes, telephone and wireless, universal 
literacy (so that all may read and say the same thing), 
control of all schools, churches, meeting halls, street 
corners, walls, newspapers, books, movies and photo- 
making, plus a monopoly on physical force and knowl- 
edge of how tocondition human beings psychologically. 

For Professor Carr, however, totalitarianism is as 
old as humanity. It is a universal phenomenon only 
briefly interrupted for a few decades in a single city- 
state called Athens, and for a few centuries in a lesser 
peninsula of Asia called Europe. Now, he holds, 
the day of democracy and individualism is gone, and 
the shrewd observer should have been able to notice 
it since the beginning of our century. The issues 
that democrats, liberals, constitutionalists, demo- 
cratic and agrarian socialists thought they were 
fighting over in Russia had really been settled before 
the Bolsheviks ever seized power. Their opponents 
lost because they had to lose—why examine their 
futile opposition? Bolshevism won because it had to 
win—why concern oneself with its conspiracies and 
preparations? What does it profit the historian to 
study the programs, the struggles, the “‘blind and 
incurable’ illusions, the truths of the defeated? 
Professor Carr’s sense of historical inevitability even 
overtops Lenin’s. 

2. For most historians, the opposite of the total 
or totalitarian state (‘All for the state, all through 
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the state, nothing against the state, nothing outside 
the state’) is the limited state, where checks and 
balances are applied by other state or nonstate insti- 
tutions, by constitutional law, by unwritten laws 
and customs felt to be binding upon both rulers and 
ruled, or by a pervasive belief in the importance and 
rights of the individual. 

Carr lumps together all such institutions or forces 
which tend to limit the concentration of state power 
under the single heading of ‘‘bourgeois’’. Constitu- 
tional limits on authority are always ‘‘bourgeois 
limits.’ Democracy is always ‘“‘bourgeois democ- 
racy’’ and gets in the way of history and ‘‘the prole- 
tarian revolution.’’ The achievements of the 1905 
revolution in Russia—"‘the granting of a constitution, 
the Duma, the formation of political parties’’—are 
dismissed as “‘bourgeois.’” The overthrow of the 
Tsar by democratic elements was a ‘‘bourgeois’’ 
revolution. “‘Bourgeois,’’ too, was the democratic 
government which, to Professor Carr’s unconcealed 
disdain, insisted on considering itself ‘‘provisional’’ 
and saw as its main task the convocation of an assem- 
bly to write a constitution. But the overthrow of 
this democratic provisional government and _ the 
seizure of power by a well-armed and energetic 
minority was ‘“‘the proletarian revolution.’’ [Italics 
added. } 

When the largest trade union in Russia, backed by 
many Bolshevik leaders, who foresaw a long period 
of civil war and brutal minority dictatorship, tried to 
force Lenin to agree to a multiparty government in 
which all the socialist, labor and peasant parties 
would be represented, Lenin refused. Carr observes 
that if Lenin had accepted this proposal, it would 
have “‘proved that the time was not yet ripe for a 
specifically proletarian revolution.’” Thus all the 
other socialist and workers’ parties of Russia were 
“bourgeois,’’ too. 


The following books will be reviewed in 
| forthcoming issues of Problems of Communism: 


The Appeals of Communism, by Gabriel A. Almond. 

The Formation of the Soviet Union: Communism and 
Nationalism 1917-1923, by Richard Pipes. 

German Marxism and Russian Communism, by 

| John Plamenatz. 

| Marxism: The Unity of Theory and Practice, by 

Alfred G. Meyer. 


Marxism Past and Present, by R. N. Carew- 
Hunt. 


The Constituent Assembly of 1918 is a target of 
Piofessor Carr’s irony. This body was chosen in the 
only free universal election held in the entire history 
of Russia, and contained an overwhelming socialist 
majority. Yet Carr calls it ‘‘the crown of the demo- 
cratic revolution, but an anachronism once that stage 
had been superseded by the proletarian socialist 
revolution.’’ Convoked with Bolshevik approval to 
write a constitution, the Assembly proceeded to adopt 
the Social Revolutionary Party’s agrarian program, 
which Lenin had just openly admitted taking as the 
basis for his own agrarian program. Carr finds this 
‘coincidence’ to be a ‘“‘proof of the Assembly's 
bankruptcy.’” The Constituent Assembly showed, 
moreover, little appreciation of what went on in the 
‘world outside,’’ for it ‘‘ignored the concentration 
of effective power in the hands of the proletariat,”’ 
not seeming to know that “‘the proletarian revolu- 
tion had in fact occurred.”’ 

Since Professor Carr sympathetically expounded 
Lenin’s idea that in a backward land ‘‘a bourgeois 
revolution can occur without the bourgeoisie,’’ one 
would think that he might at least have raised the 
question whether a “‘proletarian revolution’’ could 
occur without the proletariat. Or—what is really 
a central problem for a historian—whether the 
Bolshevik Revolution does not confront us with a 
unique kind of coup d'état that was neither palace 
nor class revolution, but a seizure of power by a new 
type of party, the party of a classless elite, which 
established a new kind of bureaucratic ruling class 
and a new total-statism. Such a revolution, unlike 
Marx’s proletarian revolution,’’ can occur just as 
easily—in fact, more easily—in a backward country 
where there is relatively little bourgeoisie, and rela- 
tively little proletariat, than in an advanced one. 

3. Professor Carr never inquires whether the class 
framework is a useful instrument for the analysis of 
power relations. Class division, class struggle, class 
rule, and class analysis are taken for granted. It is 
not a party, a politburo, a dictator, or a bureaucracy 
that rules, but—the proletariat. The author takes 
the Soviet Union’s paper constitution and its decrees 
at face value, never raising the question of the real 
relations of power which are any country’s true con- 
stitution. He defines the Bolshevik power as a “‘dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat powerful enough to crush 
bourgeois opposition.’’ But he never asks why this 
dictatorship’s chief pursuit from that day to this 
should have been the crushing of peasant opposition, 
worker opposition, and even Communist opposition. 

In such a framework, we cannot expect an historical 
account of how such opposition arose or what it 
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was about. Nor any analysis of alternative paths, 
moments of choice and contingency, the programs of 
other groups or parties. All opposition had outlawed 
itself, Professor Carr announces, “‘since no opposition 
party was prepared to remain within the legal limits 
set by Lenin.’’ Yet Lenin himself defined dictator- 
ship as “* power based directly on force and warestricted 
by any laws.’ (Italics added. ] 

4. Since, for Carr, ‘‘ totalitarianism is the belief that 
some organized group or institution, whether church 
or government or party, has a special access to truth,”’ 
all political parties would appear to be totalitarian, 
and it would be a matter of indifference whether there 
were a multi-party system in which each party offered 
its own special “‘ access to truth”’ to the electorate, or a 
single party which outlawed all others, and even all 
differences within its own ranks. Professor Carr 
would be expected to show no interest, as indeed he 
does not, in the Bolshevik claim to have ‘‘created a 
party of a new type.’” On one of the few occasions 
in which he uses an emotion-tinged word, Carr warns 
that ‘‘ There is some danger in regarding these central- 
izing tendencies as peculiar to the Russian party—or 
to Lenin. It was everywhere a period of the rapid 
extension of large-scale organization. In no 
great country were political parties immune from these 
tendencies.”’ 


ARR’S other requirement for the historian is ‘‘an 

imaginative understanding of the outlook and 
purpose of his dramatis personae.’’ But we find only 
one persona in his pages. 

Lenin enters on page 5, and on page 6 we read: ‘‘In 
1901, Lenin first began to emerge head and shoulders 
above his fellow editors.’’ They included the vet- 
erans Plekhanov and Axelrod, who were surely more 
than his peers at that time, and Martov, who was his 
equal. ‘‘From the foundation of Iskra Lenin became 
the pace-maker of advanced ideas within the party.” 
Since Lenin’s only difference with his fellow editors 
at that time was his belief in more rigid centralization 
and an elite guardianship over the rank-and-file and 
the proletariat, we must conclude that these were 
the ‘‘advanced”’ ideas Carr had in mind. ‘‘Lenin ran 
further ahead of his Iskra colleagues... .’’ Not 
apart but ahead. His ‘‘central plan’’ of organization 
was ‘‘built upon a sound basis of theory. . . .”” Carr 
goes on to cite ‘‘his immense learning,’’ “‘his unique 
greatness,’’ ‘‘the greatest revolutionist of all time,”’ 
‘his genius,’’ which ‘‘was far more constructive than 
destructive,” etc., etc. His ‘‘major achievement came 
after the bloodless victory of October 1917, and was 
that of a great constructive statesman.”’ 
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Throughout these three volumes we get Lenin’s 
side of every serious controversy, and only that side. 
His doctrines and modes of reasoning are so expounded 
that it is frequently difficult to tell whether Carr is 
merely paraphrasing them without subscribing to 
them, or advancing opinions he holds in common with 
Lenin, or working out a more ‘‘reasonable’’ statement 
and defense of Lenin’s views and acts than Lenin him- 
self had thought of. Often all three types of expo- 
sition are so subtly woven together as to make it im- 
possible to separate them. 

The section on Lenin’s nationalities policies (‘* Part 
III: Dispersal and Reunion’’) expounds his views so 
uncritically that it is hard to believe Professor Carr 
is not being ironic. Drawing up a ‘‘balance sheet of 
self-determination’’ he proclaims, ‘‘‘The right to 
separate,’ in the phrase once used by Lenin was being 
replaced by the ‘right to unite.’’’ He then continues: 
In principle it was unthinkable that any socialist nation 
should wish to secede from the socialist community of 
nations; in practice it was unthinkable by the end of 1920 
that any one not irrevocably hostile to the Soviet order 
should wish to break up such unity as had already been 
achieved. Unity was as necessary for full economic devel- 
opment as it had been for military security. The plain 


interest of the workers and peasants was unity on the 
widest possible basis. 


Thus the ‘‘balance sheet of self-determination’’ turns 
out to be apologetics for annexation. 


OLUME II, The Economic Order, offers massive 
evidence which would lead any other historian 

or economist to conclude that Lenin understood little 
about economic processes, and that he bears a heavy 
responsibility for the economic breakdown and the 
famine in Russia after the civil war. Professor Cartr’s 
unerring instinct for the crucial decree or utterance 
actually makes an overwhelming case for Lenin’s 
economic illiteracy, but his unbounded admiration 
for Lenin, plus his own economic preconceptions, 
prevents him from drawing the obvious conclusion. 
In the economic as in the political area, the Bol- 
sheviks were clearer about what institutions they 
wanted to destroy than about what they wanted to 
substitute. Carr tells us that Lenin thought he could 
eliminate all ‘‘bourgeois specialists’’ and substitute 
“‘the armed workers.’’ Then a moment later he 
acclaims Lenin for his wisdom in recalling the 
specialists and blames the latter for their hostility to 
a program that envisaged their liquidation. We find 
Lenin believing that he could publicly condemn the 
bourgeoisie to extinction, yet expect them to stay and 
run their factories until he got around to getting rid 
of them. He thought he could confiscate all the crops 
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and stores that the peasants produced beyond what 
was necessary for their mere subsistence, yet have 
them continue to produce surpluses. He called for 
the shooting on the spot of the ‘‘bagmen,’’ peasants 
who took to market a few pounds of bread, a few 
eggs or chickens to trade for city-made goods, after 
the Bolsheviks had broken the normal ties between 
town and country. Carr writes as if the break 
between town and country had been due to some act 
of God, or to the civil war and the ungrateful recal- 
citrance of the peasants, and quotes admiringly Lenin’s 
later decision to restore private trade and to view the 
‘“‘bagman’’ as “‘a creature who instructs us extremely 
well in economics.”’ 

To be sure, war and civil war, as Carr suggests, 
wreaked their frightful toll. But he tells the story 
too well not to provide the evidence which refutes 
his own tendency to blame everything on sabotage, 
war, and civil war. It becomes clear that the Bol- 
sheviks destroyed a lot of Russia’s going economic 
order simply out of blind doctrinaire hostility and 
their own failure to understand that order. In short, 
so much of it that, as Professor Philip Mosely tartly 
remarked in a review of the volume, Carr’s ‘* Economic 
Order’’ could equally well have been entitled ‘*Eco- 
nomic Disorder.”’ 


OLUME III deals with ‘*Soviet Russia and the 

World.’’ Its primary concern is with foreign pol- 
icy in the conventional sense, although it also deals 
with the Comintern and world revolution. As might 
be expected from a writer who came to history from 
diplomacy, this is Professor Carr’s best documented 
and, indeed, only well-organized volume. It, too, 
gives ample evidence of Lenin’s failure to understand 
the outside world and of the countless errors he made 
because of his belief that the proletariat everywhere 
was waiting to be liberated and that world revolution 
was imminent. But Professor Carr’s faith in Lenin’s 
genius and the clarity of his vision still does not 
waver. 

One can deduce from the evidence he presents 
(though he himself has no sympathy with this view) 
that Lenin, like the Mensheviks, believed until 1914 
that what Russia needed and was facing was a demo- 
cratic revolution. It was the war, which Lenin took 
to be capitalism’s ‘‘final crisis,’’ and his belief that 
the war could only be ended by revolution, which 
made Lenin decide to disregard Russia’s democratic 
revolution; he staked all on the hope that a revolution 
in backward Russia would set off a world proletarian 
revolution. Professor Carr explains it otherwise: 


World revolution was the counterpart in Soviet foreign 
policy of war communism in economic policy.... It 
was in fact imposed upon the regime not so much by doc- 
trinal orthodoxy, as by the desperate plight of the evil war 


In another passage, he writes that the slogan of world 
revolution was the Bolshevik reaction to foreign 
intervention and was adapted ‘“‘only in the interests 
of self-preservation.”’ 

Thus the author actually denies the whole system 
of thought, the very creed by which Lenin lived and 
on which he acted. Professor Carr believes that to- 
talitarianism is the wave of the future and that the 
revolution was right for Russia. But he cannot 
quite make himself believe that in the matter of world 
revolution, this power-concentrated, dogmatic man 
was in deadly earnest. This is why the weakest 
section of his third volume is the one dealing with 
the Comintern. 

One other element of Professor Carr’s analysis of 
Soviet foreign policy is worth noting for what it 
reveals of his approach and method. Both in this 
volume, and in a special study published during the 
same period (German-Soviet Relations Between the Two 
World Wars, John Hopkins University Press, Balti- 
more, 1951) Professor Carr discussed Soviet-German 
relations as a key to the future of both countries and 
of Europe. Since he is more knowledgeable in dip- 
lomatic history than in political or economic history, 
the special study is highly illuminating. It is Carr’s 
thesis that Germany has been successful in its foreign 
policy only when it has ‘‘cooperated’’ with Russia, 
whether Tsarist or Soviet. He finds a pinnacle of 
‘*success’’ in the Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939-41 which— 
to quote from another review by Professor Mosely 
can only lead one to suppose that: 


“Success” means the conquest of numerous independent 
nations and the calling into being of a worldwide coalition 
against Germany. It is not clear what new “success” 
present-day Germany could achieve through “‘cooperation” 
with the Soviet Union unless it be to cooperate in over- 
running the rest of Europe, and thus in perpetuating Soviet 
rule over itself as well. 


When Lenin leaves the scene, Professor Carr’s story 
comes to an end. The party at the time of Lenin’s 
exit from active life; the constitution and state struc- 
ture; the economy when Lenin was no longer able to 
intervene; foreign relations and the Comintern as 
Lenin left them: these are the terminal points in the 
various sections of the three volumes. 

‘‘A month after Lenin’s final incapacity,’’ reads 
one of the closing sentences, ‘‘under the shadow of 
an imminent economic crisis which was already com- 
pelling rival leaders to take up positions . . . ‘Thus 
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does our historian lay the basis for his further books, 
on The Struggle for Power, 1923-1928 (see footnote 1). 

The difficulty is that 1923 did not mark the immi- 
nence of an ‘‘economic crisis,’’ but saw a visible 
economic recovery which was to continue until the 
end of 1928 and which, in retrospect, can be seen as 
the golden age of the Soviet economy and of mass 
well-being. It was not ‘‘imminent economic crisis’’ 
but Lenin’s exit, and the struggle for the succession, 
that ‘compelled rival leaders to take up positions.”’ 

True, these ‘* positions’’ dealt, among other things, 
with the question of whether the economic recovery 
was to be permitted to run unchecked, or whether it 
was to be deflected, controlled, and altered by a new 
revolution from above. It was the triumph of one of 
the contenders for the leadership and his application 
of unstinting force to the peasant and the worker 
which led, in the 1930's, to a one-sided development 
of heavy industry at the expense of consumer goods 
and human welfare—and thus to a crisis of imbalance 
in industry, which has continued to the present day. 

In view of Professor Carr’s statement that ‘‘the 
pitiably low productivity of Russian agriculture . 
could not be raised . . . on a basis of individual 
peasant holdings,”’ that ‘‘the adequate feeding of the 
towns was ultimately incompatible with a system of 
small-scale peasant agriculture,’’ and that ‘‘the argu- 
ments in favor of large-scale agriculture, whether 
from the standpoint of theoretical socialism or of 
practical efficiency, were irrefutable,’’ one wonders 
what he makes of Khrushchev’s recent admissions 
that the USSR now produces less cattle, meat, butter, 
cheese, and grain per capita than in 1928. One has 
the uneasy feeling that Professor Carr’s new series of 
books on the years 1923-28 will have a pro-Stalin 
bias equal to the pro-Lenin bias in those at hand— 
and the same totalitarian assumptions. 

A word should be said on Professor Carr’s reputation 
for scholarship and objectivity. His footnotes, im- 
pressive for their volume and pertinence, testify to 
the fact that he has waded through an incredible 
amount of documentary material. They show an 
unerring sense for the key sentence of the decrees, 


speeches, pamphlets, and pronouncements which 
marked the changing Bolshevik attitudes or apolo- 
getic explanations. But the fundamental documen- 
tation is invariably from the Bolshevik or Leninist 
point of view. Thus the scholarship is at one and 
the same time documentation and unavowed apolo- 
getics. 

As for Professor Carr’s reputation for objectivity, 
one is a bit more puzzled. Can it be that in academic 
circles an urbane tone and the air of saying the most 
horrendous things as if one were expounding, not 
advocating, is sufficient to win a reputation for objec- 
tivity? For actually, Professor Carr is saying truly 
horrendous things. He is telling us that totalitar- 
ianism has already won the battle for the world, that 
the struggles, the programs, the hopes, and the 
truths of the defeated are no longer worthy of the 
historian’s attention. 

Professor Carr is dazzled by power and success. 
When the Nazis seemed to wield absolute power and 
enjoy absolute success he was quietly urging that 
other powers accommodate imagination and policy to 
the inescapable historical reality of Hitler. Now, 
with an equally imperturbable appearance of objec- 
tivity, he says the same thing regarding Lenin, 
Stalin, and their new order. In his earlier studies of 
revolutionaries—Bakunin, Marx, Herzen, and the 
‘revolutionary romantics’’—Professor Carr took ref- 
uge in irony. Now irony has deserted him. Marx- 
ism is ‘‘the most attractive of the totalitarianisms,”’ 
Lenin is genius incarnate, and the arguments in favor 
of Stalin’s war on the peasants are ‘‘irrefutable.”’ 
Professor Carr’s coolness may be due to a lack of 
historical imagination: he seems simply incapable of 
digesting the magnitude of the issues and of the 
struggle still in progress. His coolness is due, also, 
to a conviction that the struggle today is a mere rear- 
guard action, with its issues already settled. One is 
forced to conclude that the cold hard core of this 
history of the Bolshevik Revolution is undoubtedly 
apologetics for what Professor Carr is convinced is 
the wave of the future. 
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In Forthcoming Issues of Problems of Communism: 


On the Fall of Malenkov—articles by Richard Lowenthal and Raymond Aron 
In the Land of Paper Pyramids, by Gregory Grossman 

The End of the Stock Companies?, by Nicolas Spulber 

Alcoholism and Crime in the USSR, by Mark G. Field 
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